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“ | WONDER why the postman is so late 

said Miss Winifred Ames, 
partly to herself and partly to the big Mal- 
tese cat, who lay blinking on the sunny 
‘+s Why, he’s at least half an 
hour behind his usual time: 


to-day,”’ 


window sill. 
and she 
looked anxiously down the street in the di- 
rection from which the postman always 
made his appearance. 

Not that Miss Winifred expected a let- 
ter; no, she had very few correspondents, 
and two or three letters a year were all that 
she ever received; but she was a faithful 
reader of a certain weekly paper to which 
she had subscribed for many years, and 
which the postman brought her promptly 
at nine o’clock every Saturday morning; 
and as Miss Winifred was herself an ex- 
tremely punctual person, such an irregu- 
larity on the part of the postman to-day 
disturbed her not a little. 

But she was too good and gentle a soul 
to allow even such an unusual occurrence 
so tak- 
ing her feather dustbrush and an old silk 


to interfere with her daily duties ; 


handkerchief, she set to work at her cus- 

tomary dusting of the tiny sitting room. 
Miss Winifred was sixty-five years old, and 

although her hair was growing white, it was 


still abundant, and her soft brown eyes, be- 


hind the spectacles which she habitually 
wore, had lost but little of their beauty, 
though tears had often dimmed their bright- 
ness. Her life had been what the world 
would call an uneventful, even a humdrum 
one ; but to Miss Winifred, pondering over it 
as she often did in the quiet twilight hours, 
the past seemed like some beautiful picture 
unrolled before her, rich with the golden 
sunshine of happiness, though darkened in 
many places with the shadows of sorrow. 
How vividly at such times did she recall 
the home of her girlhood, her parents’ 
kindly faces, the happiness of the little 
family cirele, the pleasures and amusements 
of her youth! The excitement of the first 
wedding, when pretty Dorothy married 
John Adams—the joy at the coming of 
the first little baby, and the intense inter- 
est of all the young aunts and uncles. 
Then the sorrow when Tom, her youngest 
brother, went from them to seek his for- 
tune in the far West. 
a fortune but found a grave ! 


Poor boy, he sought 


And then would come thoughts of one who 
tried to comfort her in those dark hours. 
Once again she could see the tender eyes 
that looked so earnestly into hers ; could 
fee] again the touch of a firm, strong hand 
that held hers in a loving grasp, as a manly 
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voice whispered in her ear: ‘‘ Sweetheart, 
dearest, don’t grieve so. I would give my 
life to comfort you.”’ 

Yes, Miss Winifred had her little ro- 
mance. In that long ago not a few lovers 
had sought her hand, but only one had 
touched her heart; and to Philip Gray she 
had given the unstinted wealth of her girl- 
ish love. Ah, the intense happiness of that 
time! Philip was all that any woman could 
desire as a lover; generous, unselfish, ten- 
der, and thoughtful of her in every possible 
way; loving her and her alone with every 
throb of his great, warm heart. 

But perfect happiness rarely lasts long 
in this world, and Philip and Winifred 
wrecked theirs upon the rock of some petty 
lovers’ quarrel. In anger they parted one 
summer evening, and never met again. 
Winifred watched for Philip at the usual 
time the following evening, but he did not 
come ; and the day after she heard from a 
friend that he had gone to a distant city to 
live. It was a severe shock to her, but she 
bore it bravely. The world had not known 
of their engagement; it should never sus- 
pect her sorrow now; and although the 
lovely color in her cheeks paled, and her 
laugh was not as merry as of yore, she held 
herself erect, both mentally and physically, 
and no one ever dreamed of the heavy cross 
she was bearing. 

But ere long other trials came ; in a few 
years death had carried off her parents, 
and the once happy home was broken up. 
Brothers and sisters were scattered, — some 
married and some moved to distant places, 
—and Miss Winifred was left alone. Al- 
though not rich, she had sufficient means 
with which to make herself comfortable ; 
so taking a tiny cottage on a quiet street, 
she kept house in a miniature way, assisted 
by a small maid and a big Maltese cat, 
happy with her music and the flowers which 
bloomed so sweetly under her gentle care. 
The house, though diminutive, was perfect 
in its neatness and order, from the snowy 
front door step to the most remote corner 
of the garret; and ‘‘as neat as Miss Wini- 
fred ’’ had become a proverb in the town. 


Many years now had Miss Winifred been 
living in her little home, winning to herself, 
as time passed on, friends of all ages and 
Rich and poor, old and young, 
men and women had come to her in their 
troubles, and not one single creature had 
ever left her without being aided in some 
way. 


classes. 


She was always bright, cheerful, 
and helpful; and while an unfortunate love 
affair always roused her keenest sympathy, 
no one ever suspected the reason. 

On this special morning, Miss Winifred 
had almost finished dusting her delicate 
bits of china and old mahogany furniture, 
when aloud knock announced the postman. 
As her little maid was sweeping an upstairs 
room just then, Miss Winifred opened the 
door. 

‘* Why, Mr. Brown, what makes you so 
late to-day? ’’ she asked. 

‘+ Well, Miss Winifred, you see, it’s St. 
Valentine’s day,’’ replied the man, ‘and 
my load is so big that it takes me a long 
time to get around,’’ and Miss Winifred no- 
ticed then that his burden of dainty envel- 
opes, boxes, and packages was really almost 
more than he could carry. 

‘+ Here’s your paper; and a letter, too, 
for you to-day. Maybe it’s a valentine !’’ 
and the postman, whom Miss Winifred had 
known since he was a boy, gave her a would- 
be quizzical look. 

Miss Winifred smiled as she took the 
unlooked-for letter. Closing the front door, 
she went slowly into the sitting room, and 
satdown. The postman’s words had brought 
to her mind thoughts of St. Valentine’s days 
of the past — of the lace-trimmed tokens of 
love, filled with cupids, and hearts, and 
darts, which in her girlish days delighted 
her soul; then of those more delicate and 
refined offerings of later years — flowers, 
bonbons, and books — which made the four- 
teenth of February a day to be looked for- 
ward to with happy anticipation. And then 


‘ Miss Winifred’s eyes grew soft and ten- 


der as she thought of one fragrant bunch of 
violets, which brought with it just a few pen- 
ciled lines signed ‘‘ Philip,’’ and the hot color 
rushed to her thin cheeks at the thought ; for 
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in the secret drawer of her old-fashioned sec- 
retary were lying now afew brown, withered 
flowers, and a yellow, faded scrap of paper. 

For some time Miss Winifred sat, ab- 
sorbed in these memories of the past; but 
the striking of the tall clock which stood in 
the corner at length aroused her, and her 
eyes fell on the unopened letter which lay in 
her lap. In the corner of the envelope she 
saw the words, ‘‘ Mercy Hospital,’’ and 
wondering who could have written to her 
from such a place, she hastily opened the 
letter. It ran thus : 

February 13, 189 — 
Miss WINIFRED AMEs. 

Dear Madam: There is in this hospital a 
dying man (injured in the late railroad accident), 
whose constant cry is for you. He was only 
brought here this morning, and as he is delirious 
most of the time, we can find out little or noth- 
ing about him. On his person were found two 
letters addressed to ** Philip Gray, New York.” 

If you will kindly call at the hospital at your 
~ earliest convenience, and ask for the matron, 

you will greatly oblige, 
Yours truly, 
Cuarves D. Tuorne, M.D. 

By the time Miss Winifred had finished 
reading this letter, her hands trembled so 
that she could scarcely hold it. At first she 
hardly realized the meaning of the words, 
but as she read and re-read them, their sig- 
nificance became clear to her. Philip was 
ill, dying. At a hospital in that very town 
he was suffering, and calling for her. Ah, 
suppose she should be too late ! 

With the greatest haste, she put on her 
bonnet and cloak, and hurried away. The 
walk to Mercy Hospital was a long one, and 
to Miss Winifred it seemed miles that day. 
At length she reached the large building, 
and on asking for the matron, was shown 
at once into a private office, where a sweet- 
faced woman greeted her, and told her in a 
few words all that she knew about Philip. 
Mr. Gray, she said, had been brought there 
yesterday morning in an unconscious condi- 
tion. The doctors had examined him, and 


found he had received a severe blow on the 
back of the head, and was also suffering 
from internal injuries, from which it would 
be impossible for him to recover. He was 
delirious the greater part of the time, al- 
though he had some conscious intervals ; 
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but, conscious and unconscious, his inces- 
sant ery was, ‘* Winifred, Winifred,’’ and 
when, in one of his lucid moments, the 
doctor had asked if he wanted anything, he 
had replied, «* Send for Miss Winifred 
Ames.”’ 

The matron went on to say that he was 
sleeping now, but that the doctor thought 
he could not last for many hours, and if 
Miss Ames wished to see him, she had bet- 
ter do so at once. 

Miss Winifred bowed her head in assent, 
and the matron led the way toroom 54. As 
they entered, a white-capped nurse rose from 
a chair beside the bed; and the matron, 
after a quick glance at the patient, said, 
‘Miss Ames, we will leave you alone now 
with Mr. Gray, who seems to be resting 
quietly, but his nurse will be just outside 


the door if you need her. The two women 
left the room, and Miss Winifred was alone 
with the lover of her youth. 

His eyes were closed, but the long lashes 
resting on his cheeks were dark, and his 
mustache was only tinged with gray, al- 
though his waving hair was as white as 
Miss Winifred’s own. 

She sat for a long, long time gazing on 
that quiet form, that dear face, so pale now 
that she wondered if the sleep, of which the 
matron spoke, were not the sleep of death ; 
and as she kept her sad vigil, the mighty 
torrent of a long-concealed love rushed over 
her, flooding her very soul with its mingled 
sweetness and sadness. For hers was a love 
that had never died,—it had never even 
slept; but, hidden away in the depths of 
her true, faithful heart, it had deepened and 
strengthened as the years passed on, until it 
had become a part of the woman’s very life. 

And now Philip was dying, his life was 
rapidly ebbing away, and he would soon be 
far beyond the sound of her voice, or the 
touch of her hand. Leaning forward, Miss 
Winifred gently laid her hand upon his fore- 
head, and stroking back the thick hair, she 
whispered tenderly, ‘+ Philip.”’ 

The man stirred in his sleep; his lips 
moved, and as Miss Winifred bent her head 
lower to catch his words, his eyes opened, 
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and rested on her. For an instant a puzzled, 
bewildered look was on his face, but ina 
moment it had passed ; and with a choking 
ery, ‘* Winifred, Winifred, my darling,’’ 
he held out his arms; then fainted away. 

In an instant Miss Winifred had called 
the nurse, but although the doctor was sum- 
moned immediately, human skill could do 
nothing, and in ten minutes Philip Gray 
was dead. 

Quiet and calm as was her wont, Miss 
Winifred talked with the doctor and the 
matron, making every arrangement for the 
funeral, which was to take place the follow- 
ing day. 

‘* Mr. Gray was one of my oldest friends, ”’ 
she said, by way of explanation, «and it is 
my place to attend to all these matters for 
him.”’ 

As she was leaving the hospital, the nurse 
brought her a sealed but unaddressed envel- 
ope, which she said had been found in the 
left hand pocket of Mr. Gray’s coat. Miss 
Winifred took it; but not until she had 
reached the quiet refuge of her own home 
did she venture to break the seal and read :— 


Winifred, my darling, will you — can you for- 
give me? I am coming back to you after many 
years ofsilence ; but in all these years my heart 
has been yours alone. I will not now enter into 
explanations, but if you will only see me once 
more, I will tell you everything. I will mail 
this letter so that it will reach you on St. Valen- 
tine’s day, hoping that for the sake of the happy 
past you will read it, and say **Come”’ to 

Your old lover, Purtie Gray. 

And then Miss Winifred’s composure gave 
way. With a bitter ery, ‘+ Oh, Philip, 
Philip, I have loved you always, and you 
never knew it,’’ the woman bowed her head 
and sobbed aloud. The pent up emotions 
of years found vent now ; and a fierce storm 
of love and anguish raged within her, shak- 
ing her being to its very foundations. 

When at last the violence of her grief had 
in a measure worn itself out, Miss Winifred 
rose, and, going to the secretary, she opened 
the little secret drawer. 

Then, with one long look at the faded 
flowers and yellowed paper lying there, she 
gently laid beside them the letter ; and mur- 
muring softly, «* Good-by, my dearest,’’ she 
closed the drawer, turning the key upon all 
the romance of her life, and wpon her last 
valentine. 


Morning 


By W. TyLer 


Up from the river the damp mist is stealing, 
Visions of fairyland spreading to view ; 


Shafts of the sunlight all golden revealing 
Meadow and woodland resplendent in dew. 


Hark to the note of the thrush in the thicket, 
List to the meadow lark calling his mate ; 

While ‘neath the leaves darts the sly I'ttle cricket, 
Chirping his welcome both early and late. 


Sweet breath of morn in the tree tops is straying, 
Whispering softly its story of love ; 

Incense the sweetest to mortals conveying, 
Incense upborne to the azure above. 


Up, see the day is already advancing, 
Rise, for the sun is now high on the hill ; 

Ope wide the lattice and breathe in the fragrance ; 
Nature is glowing with Peace and Good Will. 
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OME education begins at birth — in- 
deed, before birth — for it is now gen- 
erally conceded that prenatal influences are 
most potent in determining the welfare of 
the child,— and the weight of heredity who 
shall estimate ? 

Happy the child who is born of healthy, 
intelligent, godly parents! The problem 
of his home education is well-nigh solved 
before itis stated. For education is simply 
a development of the threefold nature of 
the child — an unfolding of his powers of 
body, mind, and soul. 

We surround a healthy plaut with sun- 
light, heat, moisture, and proper soil, and 
it unfolds into leaf and bud. Wesurround 
a human plant with proper conditions, and 
—if the stock is good —we may just as 
certainly expect it to blossom into beauti- 
ful, fruitful manhood and womanhood. It 
is such a comfort to believe in the certainty 
of the harvest! But remember, the stock 
must be good and the conditions complied 
with. 

A young mother lies with a tiny infant in 
her arms. She is weak and spent, but her 
heart is throbbing with the new joy of 
maternity. This child is her very own — 
a part of herself —hers to love, to fondle, 
to do with as she will! But with the eestasy 
of possession comes another unfamiliar 
thrill. In the silence of that darkened 
chamber she hears a voice that has a sound 
of the Divine, «* Take this child and nurse 
it for me and I will give thee thy wages.”’ 
Then is mingled with her joy the first feel- 
ing of responsibility,— as inseparable from 
maternity as light from its source. From 
this time forth it can never be laid aside, it 
can never be delegated to another, it must 
be accepted and discharged if she would not 
have for her wages sorrow, disappointment, 
and vain regret. 


Home Education 
The Duty of Father and Mother to the Child 


By CaroLiIne STANLEY 


How shall she meet this responsibility ? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Obviously, her first care must be for the 
chikd’s physical welfare. It is as yet buta 
little animal, and a very helpless one at 
that. She must see to it that it becomes as 
that its food, 
its clothing, its sleep, its exercise, are all 
regulated to this end. 


perfect an animal as possible 


To do this properly she should have a 
working knowledge of physiology and hy- 
giene. The time has been when physiology 
was excluded from the curriculum of girls’ 
schools because it was thought to be an in- 
delicate subject. Can we think of anything 
more absurd ? Indelicate for a woman to 
know about her own and her children’s 
physical frame! Happily, that day is past. 
Women realize now that intelligent mothers 
—not simply child-bearing females — are 
what the world needs. And _ intelligent 
mothers study thé physical needs of their 
children and plan to meet them. 

There has been a great advance in the 
matter of children’s dress in the last thirty 
years. Time was when nobody thought 
of wearing flannel underclothes except 
old ladies and invalids. The baby of 
our mothers wore a linen sleeve over 
his little arms in mid-winter; many a 
mother’s baby went with neck and arms 
bare! Now, we clothe them in flannel 
and wool, and put on their rubbers and 
leggings and let them run. It is not that 
we love them better than did those 
mothers of the long ago, but we know more 
about the laws of health. 

Physical education consists not alone in 
looking after the health of children, but in 
training them in regular habits and system- 
wtic, intelligent care of the body. After a 
while these habits become second nature. 
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This training should be positive as well 
as negative. Children should be taught 
that the body is the temple for the indwell- 
ing soul, and that it must be kept pure and 
sound ; that it is wrong to outrage nature’s 
laws ; that it is a sin to injure the eyesight 
by reading in the twilight — to invite sick- 
ness by unnecessary exposure or irregular 
personal habits ; that the laws of health are 
the laws of God and cannot be infringed 
without punishment; that ‘+ whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap *’ ; that 
‘*excesses in youth are drafts upon old age, 
payable thirty years after date.”’ 

The mother has opportunities for teach- 
ing these things, from her very nearness to 
the child, that no other human being has. 
And let me say to you, O busy mother, with 
children at your knee 
early,— they will not always be there ! 


work 


get in your 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 


If physical education is first in time, 
mental and moral education are not second 
in importance. There 
abroad that intellectifal training is wholly a 


is a common idea 


thing for the schools. It is a great mistake. 
The child gets a large part of his education 
at home. 
there, it is not made up to him in the 
school. 

1. The parents form the speech of the 


At any rate, if he does not get it 
What are some of these things? 


child. It is altogether wi ong to suppose that 
a knowledge of grammar is what makes one 
speak correctly. The child gets his gram- 
mar at school ; he gets his language at home. 
And the kind he gets depends largely upon 
the accuracy and faithfulness of his parents. 
I say faithfulness, for many parents do not 
require their children to speak as correctly as 
do they themselves. 
things to be corrected this one is overlooked, 


In the multiplicity of 


and the children form habits of speech that 
may be a source of mortification to them in 
after years. 

How can achild be taught good English? 
By correction and good models. There is 
no other way. Either one without the 
other is insufficient. A mother should ha- 
bitually use the best language she can com- 


mand, and require her child to do the 
same. 

What things should be corrected? 
as strengthen and become habitual with use. 


Such 


It is hardly worth while to correct baby 
talk; that willrightitself. It is natural for 
children to use regular verbs and regular 
comparisons. 
hitted me, 
we would never think of correcting them. 


They say «+ I runned,’’ « he 


“and goodest apple,’’ and 


But when your boy says ‘+ he hasn't went,”’ 
or ‘*T aint got no book,’’ or ‘all the boys 
He has 
heard these expressions somewhere, and he 


99 


is goin’ ’’— it is time to look out. 
will hear them again ; the wise mother will 
take them in time and correct them as they 
come up. After a while you will not have 
to do it, for the correct form will have be- 
come the natural one. It is such an ineal- 
culable advantage to a young man when he 
goes out into the world to be able habitually 
to use correct language,— it is such a handi- 
cap to him if he cannot,— that mothers 
ean hardly do their children a greater ser- 
vice educationally than to make this founda- 
tion sure. 

What has been said about bad English 
Children should 


be taught that slang vulgarizes their speech 


applies equally to slang. 


and impoverishes their vocabulary. This, 
to my mind, is the strongest argument 


against its use. The time comes when af- 
ter the habitual use of a slang phrase we 
want to use its correct equivalent. But we 
of the 
from our vocabulary, and we are not en- 


riched by what has taken its place. 


cannot think word! It has gone 


2. Parents should increase the knowl- 
edge of their children by answering their 
Chil- 


dren are naturally curious, and rightly so. 


questions and leading them to think. 


They have come into a wonderful world. 
They want to know all about it. And to 
their trusting little minds ‘‘mamma’’ and 
‘+ papa ’’ are the ones that can tell them all 
about it. They are animated interrogation 
points. 

Now, this is a God-given instinct. How 
should it be met? By answering these 
questions at the proper time and place, and 


+ 


making them understand that they must 
wait for that time and place. But how 
many mothers have you heard say impa- 
tiently, Oh, hush! I'm so tired of your 


questions ! Fortunately for their mental 

development, children are not easily 1e- 
pressed. They soon forget these rebuffs 
and go at it again. 

My little boy was asking innumerable 
questions one night about the stars. I said 
at last, «* My child, what good thing will 
ever come from so many questions ?’’ He 
replied instantly, Knowledge.”’ 

It is just what does come from it. From his 
habit of questioning others the child grows 
into the habit of questioning himself — and 
then true education begins. Every teacher 
knows the difference between children who 
have had their perceptive faculties stimu- 
lated and strengthened in this way and 
those who have had them constantly 
repressed. 

3. Parents should guide the reading of 
their children. There is no safer taste, nor 
one that stands us in better stead from 
childhood to old age, than a taste for reading. 
It is the province of the home to foster this 
taste. How? By the parents supplying 
children with reading matter and reading 
with and to them. Not only does this 
create a taste for reading and increase the 
child’s intelligence, but it gives the parents 
one of the best possible opportunities of 
guiding his forming opinions of life. 

4. Parents should sustain and second 
the teacher’s efforts, and interest them- 
selves in their children’s work at school. 
It is possible for parents to give too much 
help at home, thus requiring their children 
to depend too little upon themselves. This 
is almost worse than none atall. Asa rule, 
school lessons should be prepared at school 
in the allotted time, thus increasing the 
power of concentration on the child’s part. 
But there is a kind of help that can be given 
at home which is both stimulating and help- 
ful. This is on outside home tasks. 

A teacher asks her class to look up a cer- 
tain subject at home. She could tell them, 
but she knows it will be better for them to 
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get the home view and tell her. One boy 
asks and his mother says, ** Oh, don’t 
bother me about that Nature work ! 1 don’t 
believe in it any way!’ The boy goes off. 
His enthusiasm has had its quietus. J//e 
doesn’t believe in Nature work after this, 
nor in his mother. 

The other boy asks the same question. 
And dis mother says: ‘+ 1 am not sure about 
that. Let’s look it up.’’ And together 
they begin their study of nature, and she 
gives of her mature thought and he of the 
fresher learning of the schools, and they 
are fellow students and comrades. Oh, the 
blessedness of learning with and from and 
for our children ! 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


But while intellectual life can be broad- 
ened, and deepened, and strengthened by 
the parents, the phase of education that is 
absolutely dependent upon the home is the 
formation of character. This is not always 
looked upon as education,— but it is, and 
the most important part of all. A man’s 
scholarship is what he has; his character is 
what he is. It is a truism to say that what 
he is, and is to be, will depend largely upon 
his home training. 

It is the little duties of life that prepare 
for the greater ones. Give your boy home 
tasks to do, and require them well done, 
and at the proper time, and you train him 
in trustworthiness, in promptness, obe- 
dience, reliability. Shield your girl from 
everything hard, and you educate her in 
selfishness, and indolence, and inefficiency. 
You may do it with the tenderest feeling in 
the world, but it will not alter the conse- 
quences. You will reap what you sow. 

So many mothers do not realize that it is 
the repeated doing of a thing, not the talk- 
ing about it, that establishes a habit. A 
boy to be trained in thoughtfulness must be 
encouraged to do thoughtful things — to 
give up his chair, to hang up his cap, to 
wait on his mother, and the like — not 
scolded for not being thoughtful. «+ Char- 
acter is the sum of a man’s habits and 
tendencies.”’ 


- 
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Mention will be made of but one habit, 
but it is that one which has most to do with 
It has been aptly called the 


a habit of not 


success in life. 
‘«habit of victoriousness,”’ 
giving up until the thing is accomplished, 
whatever it may be, lesson or task. There 
is no more important part of education, and 
it is usually learned at home. Its opposite 
—ahabit of defeat —is easily acquired. 
A boy says, ‘‘ I can’t get this lesson,’’ and 
his mother does not make him, though she 
knows he could if he kept at it; he fails ina 
certain study, and is allowed to drop it: he 
finds his chosen course harder than he ex- 
pected, and changes for an easier one ; and 
the habit of defeat is established. 
hoy is beaten in life before he begins. 

But suppose he had had a wise, strong 
You 


have 


Such a 


who had _ said: 

must learn You 
failed in this study but you must take it 
again: *’ or ** You have chosen this course ; 


father or mother 
the lesson:”’ or 


if it is harder than you thought you must 
put more study on What a difference 
it would make in that boy’s life! 

A young girl went through school to the 
second year of the high school. There she 
encountered algebra, found it hard, and 
wanted to drop it. A strong mother would 
have said, «* No, give up part of your social 
life, but But this 
mother was easily entreated, and it was 


not your algebra.’’ 


Sunbeams 


By CLaupia THARIN 


Red the rose of dawn is blowing 
In a garden of the sky, 


givenup. The girl could not take geometry 
because she had not had algebra; she could 
not graduate because she was back iu 
mathematics ; she could not enter the teach- 
ers’ training class because she had not 
graduated ; and she could not secure a posi- 
tion without a teacher’s diploma. It was 
easy for others to see that algebra was the 
++ horse-shoe nail’’ for want of which ‘* the 
hattle was lost.*’ 

Much has been said of the mother’s train- 
ing and influence, and advisedly, for she is 
the natural teacher of the home school. 
But do not underrate the father’s part in 
the education of the children. Too many 
men delegate to their wives this responsi- 
bility. 
perhaps, in the very nature of the case, but 
A man should talk with his chil- 
trend, 


It should be shared — not equally, 


fairly. 
dren about current events and their 
thus molding their opinions: he should ex- 
plain political or national situations to these 
embryo citizens; and he should ineuleate 
right business principles. 

that 


ele- 


The ideal education of the home is 
in which the masculine and feminine 
both which father 
mother both give of their best of heart 
brain for the children God has given them. 
To them both came the command, ‘+ Take 
this child and nurse it,’’ train it, educate 
it, make it strong for life’s battle. 


ments enter, in and 


and 


All its loveliness disclosing 


As Aurora passes by. 


Swift she sees it, and, enraptured, 
Holds it to her pulsing heart ; 


Then, with warm, reluctant fingers, 


Plucks the beauteous thing apart. 


Golden petals, slow descending, 
Fall on meadow, vale, and lea ; 


Quiver on the lonely mountain, 
Tremble on the sea. 
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By Mrs. 


HE put down the magazine with a sigh 
half of sorrow, half of resentment. 
‘+ It’s no use trying to make us believe in 
farm life,’’ she said. ++ Writers don’t know 
anything about its prosy part. They think 
us a lot of contented or discontented ani- 
mals, and, whether in prose or poetry, they 

_ praise the country and patronize the coun- 
try man or woman.” 

Her best silk gown rustled, as with in- 
dignation, and she shook her ample skirts, 
as though to shake off the dust of the city 
and the injustice of the citizen. 

No, they've never tried —she spoke 
decidedly,— ++ it is a life of isolation of soul 
as well as body. ‘Organize a club? 
‘Start a musical society?’ Would anyone 
know what it means? Why, Dorothy, | 
told Miss Sanders you belonged to the 
Handel and Haydn, and she said, + Handle 
of what?’ We are not to blame — it isthe 
steady driving work that leaves no time for 
culture. T don’t believe any woman ever 
worked harder to prevent becoming a clod 
than I have done. I was a bright young 
woman, and ought to have been a bright 
old one, but the environment tells, and 
George Herbert never tried for all his 
preaching to ‘ make drudgery divine.’ 

‘+ T’ve lived here over thirty years,’’ she 
continued, looking at the girl who con- 
stituted her sole audience in the little back 
parlor, «‘and I have yet to see the man or 
woman willing to come back to farm life 
after they have left it. They come and 

build cottages, and arrive and leave with 
the birds, but never take up the old round 
of duties.. I do not think it is because the 
work is hard, but the smallness, the isola- 
tion, the self-sacrifice it implies.’’ 

Well, Aunt Martha,’’ said the girl, I 
intend to marry a farmer, and show you 


what an advanced woman can do.”’ 


Kitchen Sunshine 


And How it Found Entrance to One Home 


Anniz L. Jack 


The elder woman replied with a bitter 
laugh. 

‘If vou mean Cyril Howe, you have 
stubborn stuff to deal with. It will take 
more than your college education to grap- 
ple with his iron will —and you are such a 
visionary, dear! 

rather be a visionary,”’ said the 
girl, lifting her soft gray eyes, in which 
shone a light of truth and courage, +‘ rather 
be anything, than the sordid, grasping men 
and women who live in one rut, and think 
no other can hold their cart wheel. I don’t 
mean you and Uncle Dick, for you are so 
generous, and every one knows you have 
always had your own way in your pretty 
home. Uncle Dick always says, ‘Just as 
your Aunt Martha wants,’ about every- 
thing.”’ 

‘+ Yes,’’ said Mrs. Martha Pemberton, 
serious enough now; ‘* he says that, and 
then takes hisown way. Why, I’ve wanted 
my window blinds painted brown ever since 
I have lived here, but Dick’s mother had 
them green, and green they must be. I've 
had a big cistern in the cellar under the 
living room; I protested, but it was no use, 
and | am certain it has caused our rheuma- 
tism; but it was his idea, and he's like 
Cyril when he takes a notion — nothing can 
move him. Then, there are dozens of 
things that make farm life unattractive to 
women. Men glory in their roughness and 
despise our attempts at refinement. What 
will you do when the hired men sit around 
the stove to mend the harness and grease 
their boots? ”’ 

Why,” said Dorothy Smith, ++ I'll have 
a room built for such things with a stove 
in it.” 

much use they'll make of it,’’ 
said Aunt Martha, ++ except to hold it up as 
a proof that you feel above your business. 
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Did I ever tell you how much T wanted a 
glass half-door in my kitchen? I hadn’t 
been married more than a year — yes, it’s 
over thirty years ago— when I was trying 
to can some plums, late 
They were of the damson sort, 
and grew in the hollow. 


fond of them, and I tried to be quite care- 


one day in 
autumn. 
Dick was very 


ful to have them well put up. There were 
a few flies in the kitchen, but a cold north 
wind blowing in, so I had to shut the door. 
Just as I was thinking perhaps a fly would 
get into the sirup Dick came through for 
the milk pails. I didn’t much, 
though the floor was just washed, and he 


mind 


could as easily have gone around through the 
wood shed. He left muddy marks at every 
step, but I said in a pleasant, appealing 
way, ‘ Couldn’t half this kitchen door be 
glass, and then I could see better on the 
stove?” ‘Why, yes,’ he said, ‘ you can 
have it all glass if you like, my dear,’ and 
never mentioned it afterwards. In the 
years that have followed we have had a 
glass plant room added to the south end of 
the house, and made many improvements, 
but I still have to open the door to see on 
the stove, or grope about as best I can 
when it is too cold. But I have plenty of 
things I do not need, and so a few years 
ago when they were putting up a garden 
summer house I said, + Take measurements 
and put in a glass half in the kitchen door.’ 
The boys were of that interesting age when 
they begin to feel competent to direct their 
parents, and they made as many objections 
as though it would spoil the farm, till I was 
glad to say, ‘ Never mind, I don’t care about 
it.” But I do not wonder that farmers can- 
not get farmers’ daughters to marry them. 
Left alone all day, with a tired, sleepy man 
at night, who only wants his newspaper or 
to snooze on the lounge, a woman has a 
chance to think, and to regret, too, when 
she is belittled in every mortal way.”’ 

‘©Q, Aunt Martha,’’ said Dorothy, «I 
am shocked to hear you talk! It is not fair 
to the boys; they think the world of you, 
and try to give you everything.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the elder woman, bitterly ; 


‘¢a few days after the talk about the door, 
they went totown and brought me home a 
silk dress, some fancy fruit, and a brass 
teakettle — one of the things that stand in 
the parlor and have to be heated by a spirit 
lamp, when our kitchen fire is always go- 
ing handy. 
to be sure, but all the while my heart was 
in rebellion about the door, and I found out 
that men folks want us to like what they 
think best, and to echo their opinions. If 


It was a nice bit of furniture, 


you want to get along, Dorothy, you must 
be a clinging vine —let him think you 
can’t get along alone — flatter him well — 
he’ll never detect it, and if you want any- 
thing never suggest it yourself but bring 
him round to suggest it for you.’’ 

‘* You poor dear,’’ said Dorothy, half in 
tears; ‘it’s a good thing that the advanced 
woman has a mind of herown. I should just 
have bought that door and got a carpenter 
to put it in.”’ 

‘Don’t try it, little girl,’’ said Aunt 
Martha; ‘+ the harness always breaks when 
the team pull both ways.’’ 


A year had passed since Dorothy Smith 
became Mrs. Howe, and set the neighbors 
Her first 


innovation was an afternoon in; for it was 


talking by her advanced ideas. 


soon understood that the young matron did 
not intend to remain at home every after- 


noon, subject to callers, in the desultory 


fashion of the country people, who felt 
free to ‘‘drop in ”’ at any hour of the day, 
and any day of the week. 

But very soon Mrs. Cyril Howe’s after- 
noons were known far and near; neighbors 
met and talked pleasantly, though she never 
Fruit and flowers were 
on the table, and a few good books that 
were Dorothy’s own, and these she loaned 


encouraged gossip. 


to her callers, talking over those returned 
and so encouraging a taste for good litera- 
ture. Some evenings, too, it was known 
that they were at liberty and men dropped 
in to discuss politics and their methods of 
work 

So time passed till one day in early 
spring that Dorothy never forgot. She was 
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looking at an old shed, at the side of her 
kitchen, in which was stored useless lumber. 
She had often asked to have it removed, 
and Cyril had said, «+ Well, take it down 
yourself,’’ but nothing further was done. 
She knew that it shut from her kitchen all 
the afternoon glow of the setting sun, the 
daylight that she coveted while cooking 
dainty things for supper. She kept no 
help, and this dull kitchen was a drawback 
to her comfort. So Carpenter Somers came 
along that morning, when the air was full 
of the fragrance of opening buds; the 
posts and boards were removed, and piled 
neatly beside other lumber in the yard. 
He had just left when Cyril Howe came 
home from the mill and his tones were stern 
and cold as he asked :— 

‘* Whose orders are these? What have 
you done with the shed? *’ 

Why, Cyril,”’ said Dorothy, «+ you told 
ine to take it down myself, and I only got 
Somers to do it instead. We really needed 
more light in the kitchen and the ground 
will make abit of garden.” 

Nothing more was said, but in the morn- 
ing Somers returned and replaced the build- 
ing under the direction of the ‘+ master of 
the house.”’ 

‘* Rather than go to law,’’ he said, to 
his friends. ++ But all that comes of having 
anything to do with wimmen — takin’ any 
stock in their orders.’’ 

It was soon learned in the village that 
Mrs. Howe had a hired girl in the kitchen, 
but Dorothy would not discuss the subject, 
even with Aunt Martha. She went out 
more, became interested in church work, 
kept up the appearance of conjugal content, 
and tried to forget that hurt to her self- 
respect. But there were no more choice 
ragouts or dainty dishes prepared in that 
kitchen by her own hands. 

Pork and cabbage, and plenty of good 
soup, were her orders to the ‘+ help,’’ and 
the village baker’s bread took the place of 
her delicious loaves, of which Cyril was so 
fond. 

But no word of discord passed between 
husband and wife. Dorothy was of the 
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nature that could smile even when wounded, 
and one of her mottoes was, «+ It is better 


to sacrifice than regret.”’ So she en- 
deavored to shut out the selfish feeling, and 
make excuses in her mind for the husband, 
whom she dearly loved. 

A little later came the elections, and 
Cyril Howe was quite proud of his nomina- 
tion for the office of mayor. He set his 
heart on being elected, and his friends had 
no doubts on the subject. But when the 
day came, and the vote was taken, his de- 
feat was overwhelming. Late at night, 
before returning home, he chanced to pass 
along a side street of the village, and his 
own hame spoken in the well-known tones 
of Carpenter Somers arrested his attention. 
‘* He’s the dourest man I ever did a job o’ 
work for, and the wimmen fixed him off 
good. I tell you it was fine. Miss Howe 
don’t know nothin’ at all about it, but 
Aunt Martha Pemberton an’ twenty-eight 
other wimmen, they just qualified to vote, 
an’ marched right up to the polls. They 
was quiet as mice, but they meant business, 
and didn’t want no mayor as could treat 
me an’ his wife as if we was dirt under his 
feet. She never said anything to livin’ 
soul, but he can’t muzzle me, an’ it’s just 
prime how the wimmen ousted him. He’ll 
learn.”’ 

Mr. Howe had learned all he wanted to 
know of the cause of his defeat — it was 
the neighboring women! and as he walked 
slowly homeward the part he had played 
against his wife took on a new aspect. He 
opened the door; Dorothy was alone. She 
came silently towards him, and met his 
white face, but was still more startled to see 
his smiling eyes. He stopped to shut out 
the cool evening breeze. She knew he had 
failed, yet he seemed filled with some new 
thought or purpose. 

‘*The money didn’t all go in the lost 
campaign, Dolly,’’ he said,— ‘+ and if you 
haven’t any objections we'll build a glass 
house on the south and west side for our 
neighbors to throw stones at. I’ve seen 
you struggling with plants iu these windows 
loug enough. We'll make a place big 
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enough to move about in.’’ Visereet Doro- 
thy accepted the situation without question, 
and Aunt Martha was never certain whether 
the idea of the new glass plant house, that 
would have set off the mayor’s residence, if 
he had been elected, originated before or 
after his defeat. 
the job, for frame work, carpenter, and 
plumber came from the city, and the old 
shed once more disappeared, this time never 


Jim Somers did not get 


to be rebuilt. 

All the same, 
place angel in disguise, for Uncle Dick 
heard of the affair and put on his thinking 
cap. The result was that one day he drove 
Aunt Martha over to see Mrs. Howe’s new 


Was a common- 


conservatory, telling her he would call for 
her in the cvening. It was late when he 
managed to get around, and later still when 
they reached home. But in the morning 
when Aunt Martha went out to get the 
breakfast there was a strange new light over 
the stove, and following the rays of sun- 
shine she saw the evidence of new carpen- 
tering. The upper half of the door was 
glass! A sheet of paper pinned to the sash 
bore the motto, Better late than never ’’ 
—and Aunt Martha sank into the nearest 
chair just as Uncle Dick and the boys came 
in. There were tears of pleasure in her 
eyes as she remarked, «+ Now I shall see if 


any flies get in the jam.’ 


A Valentine 


By Rutu RaymMonp 


Far up on the hillside the snow-banks are melting, 


While valleys are showing a ribbon of green 
Where streamlets are dashing and rushing and splashing 
Their velvety banks in gay frolic between. 
And close by the river the willows are nodding, 
While pale silken buds are aglow on the vine; 
The earth in full measure is bringing each treasure 
To gladden the heart of a lone Valentine. 


. There’s a path through the vale to a wee little cottage, 

A laddie goes over the rough, narrow way, 

While bluebirds are winging and robins are singing 
A chorus of joy at the dawning of day. 

He looks to the east where a wavelet of glory 
Is flooding the sky with a beauty divine, 

Then sighs for a maiden whose eyes are sleep laden 
And dreaming just now of this sad Valentine. 


The sun rising high over hillside and valley 
Through muslin-draped window is kissing the maid ; 
Awake, in a flutter she goes to the shutter 
And smiling looks out over pathway and glade ; 
Then sees the lone laddie where Cupid did lead him 
Quite near to her door, ’neath a low budding vine ; 
Though shy is her greeting, his voice soon repeating 
Love's story, has made him her glad Valentine. 
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“How the Other Half Lives” 


By Harrier R. Gorr 


Just a shelter for head and feet, 


Crowded together, young and old, 


Sickened by summer’s scorching heat, 


Chilled by the winter’s cruel cold. 
Just a bit of the sky so blue, 


Seen from a broken windowpane, 


Just a wee sunbeam straggling through, 


Shining a moment, gone again. 


Just a breath of the springtime bright, 


In a flower pot, all cracked and brown, 


Just a glimpse of the stars at night, 


When the darkness comes drifting down. 
Just a thought of the future life, 
Just a thought of the silent past, 


Work and weariness, worry and strife, 


Just as long as the days shall last. 


Notions and Novelties — V 


As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis 


By Hester 


HE Rainy Day Club of New York, 

jocularly called The Rainy Daisies, is 
composed of a large number of bright, 
vivacious women. ‘Their object is the in- 
troduction of the fashion, whenever streets 
are muddy, of wearing skirts that shall 
clear the pavements by four inches, at 
least. If women, as a rule, were not ab- 
surdly fearful of ridicule, this needed re- 
form would long since have become popular. 
As it is, their meetings are the jest of the 
would-be funny penny-a-liner. 

Why it is the correct thing to sweep the 
streets, gratuitously, of filth and mud, it 
is hard to say. At present the trailing 
skirt is in evidence. For the woman who 
never sets her neat little Chinese feet upon 


the pavement save as she enters or leaves 
her carriage, it is one thing. For the large 
majority of womankind, it is quite another. 


M. PooLe 


And yet, Mollie and Julia and Hattie slav- 
ishly following the wake of their models, 
the luxurious few, meekly walk up their 
front breadths and trail their back breadths 
over all the mire and refuse of the streets. 
They must not hold up their skirts, oh, 
no! that is quite out of date. Let them 
flap against the ankles, and cover the bot- 
toms of underskirts with inconceivable 
filth. Verily, how much we endure for the 
sake of being ‘‘stylish.’’ Potent word! 
what magic in thy name! 

However, the Rainy Day members are 
saying some good things, at their meetings, 
in favor of health and neatness. Occasion- 
ally they bolster each other up sufficiently 
to illustrate their words by wearing abbre- 
viated skirts. They will help to make pub- 
lic opinion, — in time. 
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Another effort of reform in New York 
had its beginningin Philadelphia. It is to 
have social functions commence and end at 
earlier hours. Year by year, in the city, 
the dinner hour has been delayed. Neces- 
sarily it must be after the work of the day 
is over. Often then, for the first time in 
the twenty-four hours, the master of the 
household sees his flock together. Then 
is the time for relaxation, social life, and 
amusement. A few years ago, dinner was 
Now that hour is antiquated. The 
movable feast was postponed till seven. 
Now it is eight. Consequently amuse- 
ments are also delayed. Fashionables never 
appear at a theater until after nine, though 
the curtain rises a little before that. At 
eleven, carriages empty their contents at the 
opera house. 


at six. 


For the few who have elegant leisure, the 
custom is not sobad. They can sleep until 
far into the succeeding day. True, the 
fashion is an unnatural one. But almost 
all life is artificial and of a piece. Nature 
has long since deserted the functions of the 
city. But what of the men who provide lux- 
uries for their families? And of the young 
men who are engaged in their various pur- 
suits from nine until six? Business must 
goon. They must be at their posts in due 
time. 

Young women, so far, are generally op- 
posed to a return to earlier hours. That 
would mean that functions continue from 
nine until twelve. They are inconsiderate. 
Shall they control the hours of the workers, 
they who toil not? 

Night is the time for romance, for 
dreams, for moonlight, for music. As long 
as youth is youth, shall there be something 
potent, mystic, bewitching in night. But to 
turn the entire tide of social recreation into 
those hours that should be devoted to re- 
pose, is to drive many a man to stimulants, 
in order to keep up with the rapid pace of 
the times, ‘‘ the pace that kills.’’ 


In these respects and many 
small town and the country 
advantage over the metropolis. 


others, the 
have much 
Men live 
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nearer to their offices or their work and the 
members are more united. Life is slower, 
saner, healthier, happier. 
of life savor more of nature. 


The conditions 
Still, the at- 
tractions of the city draw, as to a vortex, 
the imagination of youth. They are rest- 
less until, like moth about a flame, they are 
drawn into its fierce heat. 
without a singeing? 


Who can escape 


Again, from necessity, a large city is 
heartless. No genial neighborly welcome 
is extended to those who meet from day to 
day. It is not safe. In the country one 
naturally falls into the habit of a bow and 
a smile to an unknown neighbor. In the 
big city, not so. A youth transplanted 
from a genial home to a city desk may not 
make, outside of his office, three acquaint- 
ances in ayear. Of late, — God bless them ! 
—a few clergymen and helpers are opening 
social halls for such isolated men,—and 
there are tens of thousands of them in this 
big city,— where are opportunities for 
friendship and culture. But for women, 
what have they? Next to nothing, save to 
go and hear the gospel on Sunday. 

The writer, not long since, lived three 
years in one house in the heart of the me- 
tropolis. During that period she knew not 
even by sight the dwellers in houses on 
either side. In that time on one hand oc- 
curred a wedding, on the other a funeral. 
Yes, there was an exception. In one of 
the dwellings lived a professional man, 
whose outgoings and incomings were fre- 
quent. Friends and acquaintances lived 
It 
is a matter of self-protection, in such a city, 
to require introductions before even bow- 
ing. That man, or this woman, may be an 
adventurer, how can we tell? 

Therefore, youth and maiden, if there be 
room for you near home, or, if need be, you 
must leave it, come not to the devious, un- 
certain paths of the great city. Go west, 
but be not lured by the magnetism of the 
metropolis. 


far and near, but none were neighbors. 


An association has here just been formed, 
styled the «+ Society for the Study of Life.’’ 
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The members agree ‘‘ never to say anything 
to children, either in fun or in earnest, save 
the truth.’’ Truly we shall need a Society 
to protect us from Societies. This is too 
much. Moderation in all things is only 
common sense. These literal minded women 
would banish from the fireside Santa Claus, 
Mother Goose, Grimm’s and Andersen's 
Fairy Tales, and all that bright world of 
fun and frolic in which little ones delight. 

When these wise sisters study life closely, 
they will find that young minds expand 
when carried along on the swift wings of 
Imagination. That is a faculty that must 
always be counted upon as an inalienable 
part of human nature. 


The toys for the children of 1899 curi- 
ously mirror current thought and inven- 
tion. For boys there are the Oregon and 
the Brooklyn in miniature, forts lighted by 
electricity and manned by soldiers, Rough 
Riders and jumping broncos, coast defense 
schemes and battles of Manila, the Brook- 
lyn Bridge with its elevated cars and trol- 
leys, Japanese jugglers, tight-rope dancers, 
cars attached to a real engine that runs 
upon atrack, in fact, everything new and at- 
tractive. For girls, real playhouses lighted 
with electricity, containing rooms fitted up 
for occupants, each dressed for tie part he 
or she has to play. In it are people who 
walk when wound up or dance to the 
rhythm of a piano (in reality a music box) 
played by an elegant professor, while a 
miniature feast awaits guests in the dining- 
room. 

As for automatic toys, their name is le- 
gion. Then there are real gas stoves with 
real dishes by means of which young misses 
can take their first lessons in cooking. 
These larger toys are expensive, but there 
are cheaper ones that are wonderfully at- 
tractive. 

Among the latest fads is that of collect- 
ing baggage and hotel labels from all parts 
of the world, and arranging them in large 
albums. One young woman has secured 
from travelers, specimens from Turkey, 


China, Japan, Samoa, New Zealand, and 
India. The collection is really interesting 
and varied. 

Another makes a fad of dolls, each dressed 
in the costume of the country from which it 
eame. Still another has collected buttons. 
This latter museum, numbering many thou- 
sands, is divided into two parts. One con- 
tains an indiscriminate collection of all 
kinds procured in this country and abroad. 
The other consists of buttons worn by dis- 
tinguished men. In some way she has se- 
cured a button from Samson and Schley, as 
well as from garments worn by Washing- 
ton, Bismarck, Dickens, Scott, and a host of 
other notables. It is her intention to have 
a set of musical buttons, of literary buttons, 
of artistic buttons, and of actors’ buttons ! 
A most whimsical conception ! 

Still another has procured small speci- 
mens of all sorts of hand-made lace. These 
are attached to velvet, making long wall pan- 
els for her sitting room. Underneath each 
is a photograph of a woman peasant of 
the country where each piece was made. 
There are specimens and photographs or 
prints from France, Spain, Italy, Armenia, 
Sweden, Holland, Deumark, Ireland, Persia, 
and Fayal. It is a most interesting collec- 
tion. By the way, the antique and modern 
lace arranged on revolving leaves in the 
Metropolitan Museum is one of the most 
interesting collections in the world. 


Several New York women are making 
success in photography. The requirements 
are an artistic temperament, long study, and 
great patience. They find a congenial field 
in taking pictures of children and in photo- 
graphing brides, in their own rooms, clad 
in their wedding-gowns; also entire fam- 
ilies in their home sitting-rooms. It is eas- 
ier to take a woman into the privacy of 
one’s apartment than to introduce a man 
to such intimacy. This is the natural result 
of the popularity of the camera, of the need 
of new avocations for women, and of a more 
general study of the principles of art. 

Again, two bright young women are ac- 
tually advertising themselves as leaders of 
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games and mistresses of ceremonies for chil- 
dren’s parties. They have a faculty for such 
things, they are tactful and witty, and sing 
and play the piano, making themselves al- 
most indispensable to those mothers who are 
able to afford such luxuries, and who, un- 
fortunately, have not entered into sympathy 
with the spirit of child life. 

Others make a specialty of the artistic 
decoration of rooms and the preparation of 
them for social functions. This includes 
the arranging and massing of flowers, dra- 
peries, lights, and all the minor furnishings. 
Others order the menu and see that it is 
prepared, oversee the setting of the table, 
direct the proper temperature of the rooms, 
in fact take entire charge of the social func- 
tion, whether it be a luncheon, a dinner, or 
areception. Such an avocation is sought 
by women of fine breeding and experience, 
while it greatly relieves the society women 
who can afford such luxury. In small 
places why cannot the same thing be car- 
ried out on a corresponding scale? There 
are a few who have a positive genius for 
such things. 


At the late pet dog show in this city, 
which was largely attended, one of the prize 
winners is a funny little neighbor of mine. 
‘* Nellie ’’ is an aristocratic little Yorkshire 
terrier who turns up her dainty nose at any 
doglet of low degree. As she wriggles 
about the floor her silky gray brown hair 
trails on the rug, and her face is covered 
with a long satiny fleece. Nellie was raised 
by the mistress to whom she is devoted, and 
who, while taking her ladyship to exercise, 
covers the little be-fringed and padded feet 
with moccasins to prevent them from being 
tangled in her flowing locks. 

Some of Nellie’s neighbors at the pet 
show, which was managed by women, slept 
in satin-draped houses on velvet cushions 
and ate from cut-glass dishes. 

One of the officers of the Pet Dog Society 
has two bull terriers valued at $10,000 each 
and another for which she paid the sum of 
$2,500. On the recent decease of a fourth, 
his surviving companions were blanketed in 
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mourning garb. Beside their doting mis- 
tress there is a maid to comb and brush 
their coats, and a footman to attend them 
when exercising. After emerging from 
their porcelain bath-tub, and being sprin- 
kled with violet water, they rest from their 
arduous labors in satin-lined kennels in 
which are fastened perfumed sachets. 

In the city are several dog tailors, who 
turn out, to order, blankets of embroidered 
or braided cloth, with silver buckles and 
monograms. When taking an airing be- 
side their mistresses, these blankets must 
harmonize with the dress of their owners. 


In contrast, on one of the days of the ex- 
hibit of these pamperlings, a city born girl, 
nine years of age, was brought before a 
magistrate to see if she might be able to 
testify concerning the murder of her mother 
by a drunken father. ‘+ Do you know the 
meaning of an oath, little one? *’ asked the 
judge.. «« Yes, it is swearing like my father 
does,’’ she replied. ++ Do you know any- 
thing about God? ’’ ++ I’ve heard my father 
swear about him, I don’t know nothing 
else.”’ ++ Do you know that you have a 
soul? 


‘*Nope, never heard of such a 
thing.’’ ++ What will be done to you when 
you teil a lie?’’ ++ 1 shall be whopped if 
I’m found out.’’ ++ Do you know where 
you will go when you die?” -+ Yep, into a 
hole in the ground.”’ 


As an offset, in this world of contradic- 
tions, on the East side of New Yorx there 
will shortly be built a Boys’ Club House, 
which will cost $400,000. At four in the 
afternoon the large rooms will be opened to 
all the street gamins, bootblacks, and news- 
boys who can visit them. Until nine o’clock 
they are allowed to make all the noise they 
desire, in the small quarters now open. 
There are to be all kinds of games, such as 
billiards, and free classes in music, draw- 
ing, and writing, also in mending and sew- 
ing — for which some boys have petitioned. 
Of course there are baths and reading-rooms 
and the attendants are kind, wise, experi- 
enced men, who know and trust the latent 
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goodness in human nature, and who devote 
themselves to its development. 

Nor are girls neglected. One beautiful 
monument, known as +‘ The Little Moth- 
ers,”’ is devoted to the amelioration of 
the nurses of babies whose real mothers, 
through lives of hard work, are forced to 
give the care of their infants into the hands 
of older children. Sometimes these girls of 
six or eight and older are bent and weary 
and aged from carrying and tending their 
charges. They need mothering themselves 
and they get a taste of it from the large- 
hearted women who have charge of this as- 
sociation. 

In snmmer time they are taken for a few 
days to a country home, where they see real 
grass and wild flowers and the wide blue 
sea. Said one, last summer. sticking some 
clover in the sand, ++ Them’s apple-blos- 


soms, ain’t they?*’ Many pathetic scenes 
backs 


straighten and the wan features fill out and 


occur among them, as the bent 


faces break into unwonted smiles at the 
new vistas of pleasantness and peace open 
before them. 

Sensationally re-enacted in New York is 
the old, old story. A woman, hardly more 
than a child, beautiful, accomplished, grace- 
ful, fascirating, her head turned by vanity, 
inexperienced in the wiles of the perverted, 
js turned loose by her mother in the mael- 
strom of the metropolis. She meets a reck- 
less, desperate adventurer and in a month 
becomes his wife. They travel and lav- 
ishly throw away money. The husband 
degrades the girl-wife, who seeks sympathy 
with another no less unprincipled than he 
from whom she would fain find refuge. 
Then he deliberately blackmails the friend, 
and the latter, invoking the law for redress, 
unloads the whole fetid, corrupt, rotten 
And so the 
girl-wife, daughter of a judge, reared in re- 


story upon the gloating public. 


finement, whose life has been hitherto rep- 
utable, goes from the court room where X- 
rays have searched the very secrets of her 
heart, a smirched, bedraggled woman, at 
whom leers every monster of depravity. 
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temember the moral of this, O mothers ! 
© daughters! Ye who brought pure young 
girls into mortal existence, before ye turn 
her loose in undeveloped promiscuous soci- 
ety. discipline her mind, strengthen her 
will, fortify her character, and teach her to 
discriminate between flattery and friend- 
ship. Teach her to beware of sudden at- 
tachments. Show her that the conscience- 
less will load her with benefits only to use 
her foradecoy. Assure her that a nobly de- 
veloped woman should use her intuition and 
judgment to keep men at a distance, until 
they are doubly proven to be worthy of re- 
gard. Understand that ignorance is not 
innocence, and that every human being 


should learn the lesson of self-protection. 


‘+ There were only four fathers,’ said a 
little girl to her mother who had been read- 
ing to her about the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
‘* How many mothers were there? and why 
does not history tell about them?’ Why 
And at 
once she applied for a ticket to the Pil- 
grim Mothers’ dinner. 


not, indeed, thought the parent. 


This function held 
its seventh annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
There 
three hundred women were delightfully en- 


Astoria on the 22d of December. 


tertained at a course dinner served as a 
dinner only can be in sucha hostelry, and 
still more so by speeches, toasts, music, and 
social converse. 

Usualiy women take such meetings too 
seriously. They are learning to do better 
now, as they know one another and realize 
the progress of events which gives to half 
the world its rightful place, without loss of 
modesty and charm. 


At an elegant luncheon given at Delmon- 
ico’s delightful new rooms, I noticed a 
novel decoration. On a smaller scale it 
might well be duplicated in a private house. 
A long table occupied the center of one end 
of the ballroom in which luncheon was 
Upon it was placed another, about 
two feet shorter at either end, and upon 
that a third, likewise shorter. The three 


served. 
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formed a pyramid. On the steps at either 
end were placed candelabra with pink 
shades alternating with baskets of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. At the apex stood a 
small, gracefully spreading palm. The 
linen-covered tables bore fancy baskets of 
fruit, flowers, and bonbons, while from 
the front edges festoons and trails of smilax 
gave an appropriate finish. Other candela- 
bra, too, gave luster to a decoration which 
was both unique and beautiful. It concen- 
trated attention, making effective a decora- 
tion that would have been far less notice- 
able if scattered about the room. 

In a private house, rough, low tables 
might be improvised, decorated according 


te convenience and fancy, but well lighted 
by candles or candelabra. Beside or in 
front should stand the hostess and friends 
while receiving guests. 

From Christmas until Lent society will 
be continually in motion. Tissot’s pictures 
of the Life of Christ are withdrawn, but 
they have produced a profound impression 
of sincerity and reality. At the Academy, 
for charitable purposes, there has just closed 
an exhibition of the finest portraits which 
have graced the palaces of the metropolis. 
Principally from the studios of foreign ar- 
tists, they illustrate the fashions, the fan- 
cies, and the esthetic conceptions of the 
fin de siécle.’’ 


The Festival of Lovers 


Choice Menu for a Valentine Party 


By Exuiza R. PARKER 


* Good St. Valentine wandered by, 
Pausing his festival gay to keep. 
Already the feet of the winter fly, 
And the pulse of the earth begins to leap, 
Waking up from the frozen sleep, 
And knowing beautifulspring is nigh. 
To life she wakes, and a smile and a sigh 
Thrill her with melody dear and deep, 
Spring with its mating time is nigh, 
Already the feet of the winter fly, 
And the pulse of the earth begins to leap.” 


T. VALENTINE’S day is a red letter 

festival in Cupid’s calendar, and its 
celebration is traced back to a period of 
great antiquity. 

The patron saint of lovers, strange to re- 
cord, was an Italian bishop of the third cen- 
tury, whose life was given to good works, 
until it ended in martyrdom, February 14, 
270. His connection with lovers is given 
no explanation in the pages of history, and 
like many other facts must be blindly ac- 
cepted as truth. 

St. Valentine! Youth his votaries, pink 
his color, roses his chosen flower, — what 
can be more appropriate than a party to 
celebrate this joyous festival? From a very 


early age Valentine parties are mentioned 
as being given in England and France, and 
in the history of the fifteenth century old 
and young alike participated in the Febru- 
ary gayeties ; while the closing years of the 
nineteenth century find lads and _ lassies 
worshiping as of old at Cupid’s shrine, 
guarded by Saint Valentine, and echoing 
the words of Shakespeare :— 
** Love’s heralds should be thoughts 
Which ten times faster glide than sunbeams, 
Driving back shadows over low’ring hills, 
Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves: draw love; 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings.” 


For a valentine party, the invitations 
should be engraved or written on cards, 
which should be adorned with Cupid blind- 


folded, in silver illumination. The par- 
lors should be garlanded with roses, floral 
bows with silver arrows, and other sug- 
gestive emblems. 

The table should be in pink and silver, 
at each plate a rosebud, a heart of roses 
for a centerpiece, with silver arrows pierc- 
ing it. Cakes, ices, and bonbons should all 
be heart shaped. 
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The menu should be light and dainty, 
the cards being of pink satin lettered in 
silver. 
MENU 
Shaved tongue—lettuce sandwiches 
Chicken salad 
Cheese straws—crackers—olives 
Orange ice 
Valentine cake 


angel cake 
Bonbons 
White grapes 
Coffee 


Lettuce Sandwiches. 
Spread bread with butter, and slice very thin, 

place crisp lettuce leaves between the slices. 

Cut each in two, and tie with pink baby ribbon ; 

pile on a flat glass dish. 

Chicken Salad. 

Cut the white meat of a cold boiled chicken 
into dice, and set in a cold place. Wash and 
chop the white stalks of a bunch of celery, and 
throw in ice water. To a pint of chicken, al- 
low half a pint of celery, and a cup and a half 
of mayonnaise dressing. Dry the celery, mix it 
with the chicken, dust with salt and pepper 
and mix with the mayonnaise. Heap ona cold 
salad dish, and garnish with celery tips. 
Cheese Straws. 

Mix two ounces of flour, three ounces of 
grated cheese, a little salt and cayenne, with 
the yolk of one egg; work to a smooth paste, 
and roll out thin. Cut some of the paste in 
small rings and some in narrow strips, place on 
a greased paper, and set in the oven to bake 


Somebody's 
By Lauria 


Dusty and dim is its tattered rim, 
Yellow and marred and old, 


ten minutes. Take up carefully and put the 
straws through the rings. 
Orange Ice. 

Put a quart of water and a pint of sugar in 
a saucepan, and set over the fire to boil. Chip 
the yellow rind from four oranges, add it to 
the sirup and let boil two or three minutes, 
and stand aside to cool. Peel twelve oranges, 
cut them in halves, take out the seeds, and 
squeeze out the juice; pour in the sirup, strain, 
turn into a freezer and freeze. 


Valentine Cake. 

Beat twelve ounces of powdered sugar, and 
six ounces of butter together, add the yolks of 
three eggs, and beat until very light. Add half 
a pint of milk, and the stiffly beaten whites of 
five eggs alternately. Sift three ounces of corn- 
starch, half a pound of fiour, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder together, and add 
gradually to the batter. Flavor with half a 
teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, the juice of 
one lemon, and a saltspoonful of powdered 
mace. Pour into a greased cake mold, and 
bake in a moderate oven for forty minutes. 
When cold ice with cocoanut frosting, place a 
candy figure of Cupid in the center, and orna- 
ment with pink bonbons and tiny silver arrows. 
Angel Cake. 

Take the whites of eleven eggs, one and one- 
half tumblers of sifted powdered sugar, one 
tumbler of sifted flour, and one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Siftthe flour three times, beat 
the eggs to a stiff froth, add the sugar very 
lightly, then the flour, flavor with extract of 
almond. Beat, and turn carefully into an un- 
greased pan, and bake in a moderate oven for 
forty-five minutes. Turn the pan upside down 
to cool. When cool, loosen around the sides 
and turn out. Ice with white icing, and place 
a candy angel in the center. 


Valentine 


With its gitded heart half torn apart 
And a stain on its silken fold ; 

Yet each faded flower has a magic power, 
For I know by the: tender line, 

That the treasure gray, I have found to-day, 


Was Somebody’s Valentine. 


Did my grandma know in the long ago 
The love of a laddie young? 


Or her sisters fair, did they hide it there, 
The gowns and the cloaks among? 

In the oaken chest with the very best 
Of their silks and satins fine 

And the furs and lace,— what a funny place 


For Somebody’s Valentine ! 
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The Domestic Problem 


The Important First Step Toward Its Correct Solution 


By MAarGARET BIsLAND 


Whether or not the domestic problem be considered worn and hackneyed, the indisputable 
fact remains that it is to-day the most serious and important factor in the duty of home making 
and home keeping. No matter, therefore, how much may have been said or written, this subject 


is one very much alive, and, like Banquo’s ghost, ‘* will not down.” 


It rears its ugly head in the 


path of every young housekeeper, and it enters the home long established with a fine impartiality. 

Miss Bisland, with the courage of her convictions, begins herewith a series of articles dealing 
with this unwelcome presence, and whoever follows her straightforward, clear-cut treatment of 
the topic must admit, whether agreeing with her conclusions or not, that there is nothing stale. 
hackneyed, or uncertain in her grasp of the difficulty. —Epiror. 


HERE is something vitally wrong with 
the modern household. The very main- 
spring of comfortable, rational living is out 
of order, when women who are the home- 
makers frankly confess they no longer know 
how nor where to secure proper domestic 
service. Surely then the time is ripe, and 
Goop essentially the arena, 
in which to offer explanations, and a remedy 
if possible for the deplorable conditions. 

Out of the cities as well as the country, 
from England almost as loudly as the United 
States, the potent cry of women is that they 
cannot find household help, and that the 
careful housemaid, the capable cook, and 
the deft and faithful waitress are but idle 
traditions or creatures of another day and 
generation. The troubled mistresses do not 
overestimate the actual nightmareishness of 
the situation. The servants that offer them- 
selves for hiring to-day are not well trained, 
well meaning, or conscientious. They form 
an exacting, improvident, pleasure-loving, 
lazy, migratory class, lacking thrift, ambi- 
tion, and pride in their profession, and this 
is the dictum of housekeepers dwelling in 
city flats or Newport palaces. 

On this point women of wealth and mod- 
erate means are united and sympathetic, 
and, because of the existing domestic ditti- 
culty, to settle in the country or provincial 
towns is often a step attended with many 


terrors. So soon as the summer season is 


over it becomes impossible, save at the great- 
est sacrifices of purse and dignity, to hold 
servants in their places and to their promises. 
In many localities gentlewomen are forced to 
do all their own housework the year round, 
not from motives of economy, but because 
neither high wages nor eloquent entreaties 
can induce the most indigent hanger-on at 
an intelligence office to accept a situation in 
a seemingly lonely or unpromising locality. 

The condition in the city is not quite so 
desperate, yet with few exceptions house- 
keepers are agreed that it is hardly profita- 
ble te keep an employee any unusual length 
of time. Servants, the conclusion is, fall 
into a rut, grow imperious or careless when 
long in one place, and it is wise to revolu- 
tionize the domestic personnel at intervals. 
Very rich persons keep up a certain standard 


of good service, and avoid much controversy 


and discomfort by paying exorbitant wages ; 
but this is a false standard to maintain, and 
even the very rich cannot keep any hold of 
these domestic Arabs, so to speak, who come 
and go on the impulse of a whim. 

Who any longer can boast possession of 
that most delightful and invaluable friend, 
a family servant ? Who dares say at what 
moment mutiny and discontent will disperse 
the entire corps inthe kitchen? When, for 
no visible excuse, save a restless desire for 
change, the whole retinue of a household 
will desert and disperse ? 
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A smile of compassion, but scarcely of 


surprise, goes about when a distressed lady 
confesses that she has been obliged to change 
her cook as often as six times in one month. 
No one has a suggestion to offer or a hope 
to hold out, for what hope is there ? Some 
one says she has tried Japanese servants, and 
they were a temporary relief from the mach- 
inations of her Irish tormentors: another 
speaks a good word for Germans, and a third 
will amuse and harrow the company with a 
relation of the comedies and tragedies en- 
acted by a succession of maids and cooks at 
her expense. 

On the whole, however, servants, as a 
subject of discussion, are not persona grata in 
society. Ilere is an evil existing in our 
homes, a weakness in a factor of vital im- 
portance in our physical and mental well- 
being, and yet the women of to-day refuse 
to meet it boldly, and to consider it more 
seriously than as an unpleasant side issue. 

There is no one more thoroughly con- 
vinced than the writer of the importance of 
the highest mental development of her sex. 
It is beautiful, good, and fitting that woman- 
kind should discuss, develop, and follow 
art, literature, and science; but to do so at 
the expense of her great mission in life, that 
of homemaker, is not only a pity, but ground 
for complaint against her. 

This is a serious charge, but we do not 
have to look far to find our substantiating 
evidence, and if women wish to know why 
they fail any longer to have good servants, 
let them try to realize that the fault lies with 
themselves, not with the material from which 
our domestic help is molded. 

Servants are like soldiers ; under a brave, 
skillful. generous commander, men will en- 
dure, fight, and achieve ; under an incom- 
petent leader they are demoralized and de- 
feated. 

Servants in no less a degree know their 
employer, and act accordingly. They are 
utterly disorganized and unprogressive under 
the present régime, because the chief end 
and aim of those born to be mistresses is not 
necessarily also to be good housekeepers. 
Women to-day trust to science to look after 
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their domestic affairs, and in estimating the 
value and importance of cultivating all sorts 
of politest tastes and charming accomplish- 
ments, they have forgotten the sturdy, mate- 
rial side of woman's education. 

The young girl who marries and comes to 
the head of a house is as ignorant of its 
machinery under her care, of the manage- 
ment of those various tempers, characters, 
and capacities in her kitchen, as a plowman, 
put at the head of a regiment, is ignorant of 
the art of war. 

She does not know, as a colonel must 
know, in his province, what orders to give 
and when and where, how to exact obedi- 
ence, maintain authority, and the value of 
understanding the temper and abilities of 
his men. 

She, the colonel of her ménage, begins 
her domestic career with such slight knowl- 
edge of the human material she is to deal 
with, of their duties and her own, that her 
servants, conscious of her weakness, play 
upon it, and impose upon her. If she isa 
natural born housekeeper, she will get lots 
of knowledge by experience, and eventually 
triumph. In nine cases out of ten she is 
not, and, knowing no better way, she en- 
dures the misery and expense her poor man- 
agement entails, because she sees all the 
housekeepers around her suffering in the 
same degree, and in that sort of heroic 
silence that is typical of the long-suffering 
American mistress. 

She refrains from asking advice, soon 
finding that nobody can give her any that 
seems valuable or applicable. She does not 
complain, for she soon discovers that who- 
soever talks servants is regarded as a tact- 
less bore, with a shallow, material mind. 
When her husband and family insist on her 
keeping house, she agrees to bear her troubles 
with philosophy, and find solace in what 
are popularly considered higher thoughts and 
aims,— the culture of her mind. 

Her kitchen, meanwhile, is a model of 
convenient comfort, she gives her servants 
abundantly of her luxurious food, silently 
overlooks their shortcomings, dismisses them 
when they become impossible, pays them 
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handsome wages, and dreams of Utopia. 
Her Utopia is a land where a series of magic, 
docile, electric buttons represent the cook, 
laundress, and housemaid. When domestic 
complications become hopelessly involved, 
she revolts, and finds asylum from her woes 
in an apartment hotel. 
It is the 
painful truth, reflected every day in the lives 
of harassed women, who wonder sometimes 
vaguely why, with low wages, and a thou- 
sand domestic inconveniences, their grand- 
mothers knew so much less of this distract- 
ing servant question. Why were cooks and 
maids willing then to eat plain food, wear 
plain clothes, do double the hard labor ex- 
acted now, enjoy rare holidays, and yet 
cling to one mistress ? 

The answer to this query is quite simple. 


This is not a distorted picture. 


The grandmother was a good housekeeper. 
Servants in themselves were no better then 
than now, but the mistress was able, atten- 
tive, earnest, and energetic. The proudest 
reputation a woman could earn half a cen- 
tury ago was that of being a notable house- 
keeper. The richest woman in the country 
considered it her first and most sacred duty 
to know not only how to cook, wash, scrub, 
and the like, but how, by sheer execu- 
tive ability, to manage her household. She 
might never put her hand to a broom, but 
she knew how to do all these things with 
perfect finish. She knew what to expect of 
every worker under her roof, above all, how 
to systematize the domestic curriculum. In 
consequence, her servants yielded her obe- 
dience, admiration, respect, and affectionate 
fidelity. 

There were no cooking schools at that 
period, for the reason that every home was 
a school of the domestic art, and every mis- 
tress an instructress. The woman whose 
house was untidy, whose cooking was bad, 
whose husband was ill-fed, got no sympa- 
thy, and her servants no blame; she was 


denounced as a bad housekeeper, and lightly 
considered by her sex in her neighborhood. 

Atthat time, as is now the case in some 
parts of Europe, ex-servants often begged 
permission to put their growing girls out to 
service under their old mistress. A girl of 
fifteen was happy to serve in a family at no 
wages save her board and clothes, for the 
sake of enjoying the invaluable discipline 
and training in a perfectly-ordered home. 
She revered the lady at the head of the 
house, who had recipes at her finger ends, 
who exacted becoming deportment as well 
as finished work from her maids, and who 
could demonstrate any domestic duty with 
her own fair hands. 

True enough, the ideal housekeeper of 
by-gone days gave small thought to mental 
cultivation, belonged to few societies, did 
not study parliamentary law, debate pro- 
found questions in her club, or prepare really 
able papers on diverse subjects, as her de- 
scendauts do. It is not advocated that our 
women cast aside all love of learning for 
housekeeping lore alone, but it would be a 
good plan for our women to study parlia- 
mentary law less and domestic law more. 
Women must come to realize that not elec- 
tricity nor apartment hotels will solve this 
servant problem, but personal, devoted, in- 
telligent study must be brought to bear. 

Let us have more serious, ventilating, 
suggestive talk about it; let us debate it in 
clubs, lie awake o’ nights over it, and not 
be boréd or ashamed to exchange notes, and 
seek advice about it. Let somebody open 
lecture classes and schools for young house- 
keepers, and directly the mistresses learn 
their duty the servants will fall into the 
ranks. They will become steady, self- 
respecting, industrious, and our women will 
take on wrinkles later in life, suffer less 
from nervous prostration, and mentally not 
lose a whit because of lifting housekeeping 
up to the high level where it belongs. 
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The Artist’s Valentine 


By Jupitu SPENCER 


You want a Valentine, my child, 
To send to pretty little Nell? 


Two hearts, you say, forget-me-nots? 
You think papa can paint so well! 
So some one thought long, long ago. 


How bright mamma’s blue eyes do shine, 
As she sits there, reminded now 


Of that, my youthful Valentine ! 


My name was then unknown to fame, 
But she believed my talents true. 


And I thought her the prettiest girl, 
The sweetest, that lever knew! 
There, will that do for bonny Nell? 


A hug,— he’s off! Ah, sweetheart mine, 


My well-loved wife, 


I bless the day 


You smiled upon my Valentine ! 


By Jane E. 


Yaa calendar credits February with fewer 

days than any other month, yet with 
its three important ones it is not entirely 
devoid of interest, even if each of these 
days taken separately be minor in compari- 
son with the great festivals of the preced- 
ing months. 

February second, on which is celebrated 
the feast of the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary, is Candlemas day — so-called because 
the candles for the altar or other sacred 
uses are blessed onthatday. Inthe Roman 
Catholic Church this day is celebrated by 
illuminated processions and the blessing 
of the candles to be used in the services of 
the ensuing year. 

The old Romans were wont to sacrifice 


Candlemas Day 


An Interesting Minor Festival of Ancient Origin 


CLEMMENS 


innumerable candles to the goddess Februa, 
Mother of Mars, to dispel evil spirits, 
presumably on the increase at that special 
season. England at one time attached great 
significance to the size of the candles and 
the manner in which they burned during 
the solemn march around the church, while 
the reserved portions were accredited with 
strong supernatural powers. 

Pope Sergius, recognizing the impossibil- 
ity of prohibiting a custom so deeply 
rooted, turned it dexterously to Christian 
account by enforcing a similar custom at 
the Virgin’s Shrine. In the Church of 
England and in the Catholic Church the 
Purification of the Virgin is still a holiday 
widely observed, although some regard 
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Februation in the light of a Christian festi- 
val engrafted upon a heathen one. 

The Pope in the chapel of the Quirinal 
distributes the candles to the people, who 
approach him and kneel to receive them. 
First in this ceremonious procession are the 
cardinals, then follow the bishops, canons, 
priors, abbots, priests, and other ofticers of 
the church. The candles are lighted, and 
amid the chanting of hymns the procession 
starts on its solemn march around the 
church. 

History gives us a pleasant little story of 
Cuut. 


but about the time he became King of 


He had been a hard and cruel man, 


England, early in the eleventh century, he 
laid aside his evil ways and became a Chris- 
tian, a lover of churches and good men, 
and a noble, wise, and just king. 

Cnut wanted to go to church at Ely 
Now, Ely 


Abbey was built on a hill, in the middle of 


Abbey one cold Candlemas day. 


Seasonable 
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The marsh was frozen 
over; but the king’s servants thought the 
ice was not strong enough for safety in 
While they stood looking at it, 
out stepped a stout countryman, who was 
so fat that his nickname was The Pudding. 

T will 
Will 
‘+ then I will come 
after you, for whatever bears you will bear 
me. 


a great marsh. 


crossing. 


he said. 
go over at once before the king. 


Are you all afraid? 


you so?*" said the king: 


> Cnut was a small man and he got 
over safely and +» The Pudding *’ received a 
piece of land for his reward. 

All are familiar with the other meaning 
of this date and also those of the fourteenth 
and twenty-second. It is from Germany 
that we get the story of the badger, wood- 
chuck, or ground hog, under one of which 
names the same little animal braves wind 
and tide in order to see his shadow on 
Candlemas day and thereby let the people 
know what sort of weather to expect. 


Menus— I] 


Meals for a Day 


By MarGarer Burrovens 


A* attractive table is not of necessity 

either an elaborate or an extravagant 
one. To people of refined tastes, a few 
choice dishes, well prepared and daintily 
served, give far more pleasure than a greater 
variety 
served. 
homes is expected to perform the duties of 


indifferently cooked or carelessly 


The one servant, who in so many 


both cook and waitress, has her limitations, 
and if an inconsiderate mistress fails to 
recognize them, the character of her work 
must suffer. Too often, quality is sacrificed 
to quantity. 

Variety in the furnishing of one’s table is 
certainly most commendable. The only 
question is, is it not wiser, all things consid- 
ered, to arrange for this variety from day to 
day, rather than to offer too many dishes at 


any one meal? 


BREAKFAST 
Carameled apples 
Vitos, with cream and sugar 
Broiled calf’s liver with bacon 
Fried sweet potatoes 

Coffee 


Toast. 


DINNER 
A French purée with croutons 
Lamb chops with rice cakes 
Mashed potatoes. Currant jelly 
Lettuce salad with Neufchatel cheese 
Danish tapioca 


SUPPER 
Broiled oysters with sauce piquante 
Celery. Potato balls 
Rolls. Chocolate 
Diced oranges. Cake 
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In many homes, especially where there 
are little children, it seems wiser to ar- 
range that the heartiest meal of the three 
shall come at midday ; and a portion of the 
papers in this series will be prepared with 
especial consideration of the needs of such 
a household. In the present paper, how- 
ever, the supper menu could as appropriately 
be used for luncheon, if preferred, the din- 
ner being served at night. 

For most purposes a tart, juicy apple is 
preferable in cooking. For baking, such 
apples must be carefully watched, and the 
fire kept rather low, to prevent them from 
bursting and coming to pieces. On this ac- 
count a less juicy apple, such as a Baldwin, 
will be more desirable for the carameled 
apples. 

Choose fair apples of uniform size. Re- 
move the blows, and cut out a small por- 
tion from the stem ends. Sprinkle well 
with sugar and put two tablespoonfuls in 
the pan. Place them in the oven and, as 
soon as the sugar in the pan has slightly 
browned, add water in the proportion of one- 
third of a cupful to six apples. Baste 
frequently while cooking. When the ap- 
ples are perfectly tender to the core, remove 
to the dish in which they are to be served, 
sprinkle generously with sugar, and return 
the pan to the oven to allow the juice to 
cook down a little more. It should be 
brown and thick. Pour this over the ap- 
ples. Serve with cream. 

A breakfast dish which is not so often 
seen upon our tables as it should be, is 
broiled calf’s liver with bacon. First cut 
the bacon in very thin slices and fry till 
crisp and brown. Have the liver eut in 
half-inch slices. Roll it in the bacon fat, 
season on each side with salt and pepper, 
and broil over a good bed of coals. Arrange 
the liver in the center of a warmed platter 
and garnish with the bacon, adding sprigs 
of parsley if desired. 

It is a good plan to sort over the sweet 
potatoes reserving those of suitable size for 
baking by themselves, while those which 
are so small as to be quite worthless for this 
purpose may be boiled with much less 
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waste and may afterward be prepared in a 
variety of ways. Boil the potatoes without 
paring, and when cold remove the skins 
and cut in dice. To a pint of diced pota- 
toes allow two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Melt the butter in a frying pan, and when 
very hot turn in the potatoes, which have 
been prev iously seasoned with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one saltspoonful of pep- 
per. Allow them to cook two or three 
moments before disturbing them, in order 
that they may brown, then stir occasionally 
until all are slightly browned. 

In the judgment of many persons the 
cup of coffee makes or mars the entire 
breakfast, and it is important that every 
housewife should superintend this portion 
of the meal, from the selecting of the 
coffee itself to the regulation of the amount 
to be used, and a careful inspection of the 
coffee pot at frequent intervals. 

The brand of coffee to be used must be 
a matter of individual preference. A mix- 
ture much liked consists of two-thirds of 
good old government Java and one-third 
Mocha. The Mocha is darker in color than 
the Java, and imparts a fine, rich flavor 
when used in this proportion. It is some- 
what bitter, however, and care should be 
taken to mix it properly. Many persons 
prefer the Java alone, and if of good 
quality this certainly makes a most deli- 
cious beverage. To make coffee for five per- 
sons, use six rounded tablespoonfuls of 
ground coffee, one egg, one-third of a cup 
of cold water, and one quart of freshly 
boiled water. Mix the cold water, egg, and 
coffee, pour upon this mixture the boiling 
water, stir thoroughly and boil four min- 
utes, then stir it down, add one-fourth of a 
cup of cold water, and set it at the back of 
the range for five or ten minutes before 
serving. It should not boil longer, or the 
fine flavor and delicious aroma will be lost. 
Coffee of this strength will please the ma- 
jority of tastes. It is well, however, to 
provide a pitcher of hot milk in addition to 
the cream for those who prefer it not so 
strong. During the winter months, when 


fresh eggs are scarce and consequently very 
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expensive, one egg may be made to answer 
for two or three mornings. Choose an egg 


with a fair, perfect shell, and wash it before ; 


breaking. Mix the egg with a cupful of 
water. Crush the shell fine and mix with 
the egg. The coffee will be as clear and 
sparkling if only one-third of this mixture 
is used, but will not have quite so rich a 
flavor. 

French cooks are especially noted for 
their delicious purves. One of the best is 
made from peas. Soak two-thirds of a cup 
of dried peas over night in three pints of 
water. Put the back of the 
range early in the morning and cook slowly 
for several hours, occasionally mashing them 
to reduce to a pulp. Strain through a 
colander and add one pint of soup stock, a 
cup of cream, a level teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of white pepper, and a large 
slice of onion. Simmer together for a few 
moments until the onion has flavored the 
mixture. Skim out the onion and add one 
tablespoonful of butter in which one des- 
sertspoonful of flour has been cooked. This 
will give a smooth consistency to the purée. 


them on 


Croutons are prepared in a variety of 
ways. The simplest of all are made by 
simply cutting slices of stale bread, from 
which the crusts are removed, into half- 
inch cubes, and browning quickly in a hot 
These are very light and digestible 
and possess the merit of being entirely 
free from fat. Many prefer to first butter 
the bread, then proceed as before. 


oven. 


A richer 
crouton is obtained by frying the cubes in 
deep fat, which should be very hot, and it 
is well to place the croutons in a wire 
basket, as this enables one to lift them out 
the instant they have colored sufficiently. 
Drain carefully and sprinkle with salt. 
When prepared in this way quite a quantity 
may be made at one time. Keep themin a 
closely covered can, and heat in the oven 
before serving. 

At the South, rice is most frequently 
served as a vegetable, while at the North we 
are more familiar with it in sweet puddings. 
Acquaintance with the following recipe has 
convinced me that they have a better un- 


derstanding of its merits than we. The 
rice cakes are especially nice with lamb or 
mutton. Cook half a cupful of washed 
rice in a double boiler in sufficient fresh 
milk to cover, adding a little more milk 
from time to time as it boils away. When 
soft, add one teaspoonful of salt. At the 
last the rice should have absorbed the milk. 
Be sure that the grains are quite tenderand 
do not mind breaking them, as for this dish 
it is not important that they should remain 
whole. Set aside till partially cool, then 
add three tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
half a saltspoonful of white pepper, and two 
well beaten eggs. Drop by spoonfuls into 
a frying pan, and cook in hot butter or 
dripping. Use a pancake turner in turn- 
ing them. It will be well to fry a test cake, 
and, should they seem too soft, a little flour 
may be added. Heap the cakes in the cen- 
ter of the platter, and arrange the broiled 
chops about them. A few sprays of water- 
cress or parsley will add to the attractive- 
ness of this dish. 

To dress a salad with that ease and grace 
which is born of confidence is no small ac- 
complishment. In these days, when all 
simple salads are dressed at table, every 
woman should perfect herself in the art of 
salad making. The recipe for a French 
dressing may be found in any cook book, 
but the skill in manipulation comes only 
A standard recipe calls for 
one saltspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoon- 
ful of white pepper, a dash of cayenne, half 
a teaspoonful of made mustard, three table- 
spoonfuls of pure olive oil, and one of vine- 
gar. Mix the salt, pepper, and mustard in 
the salad spoon, add half of the vinegar, and 
mix well with a fork in the bowl of the 
spoon. | Now fill the spoon with the oil, and 
continue to stir, allowing the mixture to 
overflow the spoon and fall upon the salad. 
Add alternately the remaining oil and vine- 
gar, beating thoroughly all the while. Now 
with the salad fork and spoon lightly turn 
over the lettuce until all the leaves are 
moistened with the dressing. If there is a 
good sized bow] of salad, it will be neces- 
sary to mix more of the dressing. A little 


from practice. 
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practice will enable one to judge of the 
amount required, and to estimate quickly, 
without measuring, the various ingredients. 
Many cooks advise mixing the dry ingredi- 
ents first with the oil, and adding the vine- 
garlater. I have found, however, that the 
dressing is moreeven made in this manner, 
as the salt dissolves more readily in the vine- 
gar than in the oil. With the salad pass 
salted wafers and Neufchatel cheese. 
Danish Tapioca. 

Wash half a cupful of pearl tapioca and cook 
in one point of boiling water one hour. It is 
best to use a double boiler. Stir frequently. 
At the end of an hour it should be soft and 
transparent. Remove from the fire, partially 
cool, then add one saltspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and one cupful of diced pineapple. Serve 
very cold with cream and sugar. 

Broiled Oysters. 

Select oysters which are large and plump. 
After draining them, turn them in melted but- 
ter, then roll in powdered crackers which have 
been well seasoned with salt and pepper. Have 
ready a fine wire broiler. Heat, then rub with 
a piece of salt pork to prevent the oysters from 
clinging to the wires. Fit the oysters in closely, 
as they will shrink slightly in cooking, and 
broil until nicely browned on either side and 
until the juice begins to flow. It is possible to 
broil them without the cracker dust, and some 
persons prefer them so. More juice is lost in 
that way, however, ani it is not recommended. 
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A School-day Valentine 


By Mary CLarKE HUNTINGTON 


The little country schoolhouse still stands beside the lane, 
With pictures chalked upon the door, and many a broken pane. 


But ’mong the lassies and the lads I nowhere now can see 
A certain little boy and girl, who once were known to me,— 


Although I seem to hear him say, with head down bent to mine: 
**T love you *most a bushel, Kit, and I’m your Valentine! ’’ 


Sauce Piquante. 
This is a delightful accompaniment to the 


broiled oysters. Mix together two tablespoon- 
fuls of good tomato catsup, three of hot water, 
and one teaspoonful of grated horseradish. 
Melt a small tablespoonful of butter and let it 
brown slightly, then mix with it a level teaspoon- 
ful of flour. Cook fora moment, then stir into 
it briskly the other ingredients. Cook until it 
thickens slightly. 


When preparing the mashed potatoes for din- 
ner, plan to have sufficient for the potato balls. 
To a generous cupful of the potato add one 
well beaten egg. Season with pepper and 
celery salt, and if not quite moist add a trifle 
more milk. Have ready alittle sifted fiour on 
a plate, drop a spoonful of the mixture upon 
the plate and roll inthe flour. Fry ina spider 
in hot butter or dripping. 


Chocolate a la Parisienne 


Break one square of chocolate in small pieces, 
mix with it two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of hot water. 
Stir and cook till smooth. Heat in the double 
boiler one quart of fresh milk and add the 
chocolate mixture to it, taking pains to dip out 
a portion of the milk to rinse out the pan in 
which the chocolate was mixed that none of it 
be lost. Cook five orten minutes. Have ready 
a bowl of thick beaten cream, slightly sweet 
ened, and very delicately flavored with vanilla. 
Add a spoonful of the beaten cream to each 
cup of chocolate as it is served. Lady fingers 


or some other form of sponge cake will be suit- 
able to pass with the chocolate. 


Full many a year has passed since then, and at my side to-day, 


The children of a man I love, with merry laughter stray. 


Yet as the veil of time is rent by memory’s magic touch, 
I fancy by the schoolhouse step a boy I met so much ; 


And hear him whisper softly, his dark curls touching mine : 
«¢T love you ‘most a bushel, Kit, and I’m your Valentine! ’’ 
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T is fortunate for children of this genera- 

tion that the subject of reading for 
young people is interesting so many of our 
leading public libraries. Not only are enter- 
taining books amply provided for children to 
draw from the shelves, but reading rooms are 
fitted up for their use with every conceiv- 
able appliance for their comfort, catalogues 
are arranged for their convenience, and all 
manner of inducements are devised to lead 
them to the library and bring them under 
the influence of a special librarian who has 
The 


Minneapolis Public Library, for example, 


the work for the young in charge. 


bousts 20,000 books for the young, though 
many of these, no doubt, are duplicated 
and re-duplieated. Even then it would 
seem that not much regard had been paid 
to the selection of the fittest alone. 

One of the latest movements is the sup- 
plying of select libraries to public schools, 
Four such 

different 


for the convenience of pupils. 
distinct libraries, made up of 
works, have been selected for school use in 
the city of Newark, N. J.. and two are soon 
to be supplied for readers of the high school. 

In the homes of the poor, books are not 
continually at hand for children to pick up at 
will, and young readers are, perforce, driven 
to this free provision of the city. Their 
choice of reading, therefore, can in a meas- 
but 
guidance is to be found in a large propor- 
the the 
Books, chietly novels, are always within 


ure be controlled; what restraint or 


tion of homes of well-to-do ? 
reach, and with lavish pocket money, cheap 
novels are bought and devoured daily, to 
say nothing of the still more harmful story 
papers with their tales of low city life or 
wild border ruffianism. It is a serious ques- 
tion how to guide the reading of those 


children of luxury whose parents either 


Concerning Children’s Reading 


Some Things to Seek and Some to Avoid 


By Susan Haves Warp 


ignore the problem or turn it over to nursery 
voverness or teacher for solution. 

In a household where the parents are in- 
telligent readers the children are likely early 
to develop an interest in books, without 
It is not necessary to pro- 
vide for them a large library specially adapted 
to a child’s capacity. Walter Scott was 
right when he said that children derive im- 


much coaxing. 


pulses of an important kind from reading 
books they but partially understand, whose 
full significance and beauty they can only 
appreciate in adult years, and to write down 
to children’s understanding is a mistake. 

I have yet to see the boy or girl who en- 
joyed the «+ Bible Stories Told in Words of 
One Syllable *’ and I have tried it on several ; 
but though a child who has read, at a 
graudmother’s knee, froma big print Testa- 
ment may not have understood altogether 
the Biblical lesson, the impulse toward 
righteousness has been given, and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount or the Parables of our 
Lord have been grasped by the child’s im- 
agination if not by his understanding. 

The effect is ennobling. That child 
would take in the story of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, especially if attractively printed and 
illustrated.— large print has naturally a fas- 
cination for children,— and Mr. Greatheart 
would be for him a hero through life. 

‘+ Homer and the Bible are the two chil- 
others,”’ 


dren’s books which surpass all 


says Renan. ++ They are the only two writ- 
ten fora public resembling children, an in- 
quisitive, simple-natured public, easy to 
please, having no theological afterthought 
either in the way of affirmation or negation. 
The interest which children take in these 
narratives is their highest praise.’’ 

One of the first things necessary in train- 
ing children to habits of reading is to teach 
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them, what many otherwise intelligent 
people have never learned, the habit of 
Children should 


look out words in the dictionary for them- 


using books of reference. 
selves. They should be encouraged to look 
up matters that interest them in the ency- 
clopedia. If 
pedia in the home, Champlin’s Cyclopadias 


there is no good encyclo- 


of **Persons and Places,’* and of +* Com- 
mon Things *’ should be on a shelf within 
easy reach. It seems unfortunate that the 
modern methods of public school instruc- 
tion keep little children so long without 
Other useful 


volumes of reference are a classical diction- 


practice in the use of books. 


ary, some good illustrated works on natural 
history and botany, from which the young 
folks can gain a fair knowledge of the ap- 
birds, 
fishes, insects, and plants; an authoritative 


pearance and habits of animals, 
work on sports and games; and some such 
volume as D. C. Beard’s American Boy's 
Handy Book,’’ teaching how to make many 
toys and useful articles. I believe there is 
a similar book for girls, but do not know 
it. To these should be added one or two 
standard collections of poetry. 

It is impossible to offer lists of books suit- 
able for all young readers. Ruskin says 
wisely that in choosing books for reading 
‘+ they should be chosen not for what is out 
of them, but for what is in them,"’ that is, 
in selecting a book for a child do not be on 
the lookout 


harimlessness, but for 


for the negative «quality of 
positive goodness. 
He goes on to say of a girl’s reading : — 

‘+ Tf she can have access to a good library 
of old and classical books, there need be no 
choosing at all. Keep the modern maga- 
zine and novel out of your girl’s way [How 
can you?], turn her loose into the old 
library every wet day, and let her alone. 

Let her loose in the library, I say, 
as you do a fawn ina field. It knows the 
had weeds twenty times better than you; 
and the good ones, too, and will eat some 
bitter and prickly ones, good for it, which 
you had not the slightest thought were 
good.’’ But not every parent has the old 
library of classics. 


In the selection of books small reliance 
can be placed on the book notices of even 
Most 


**man,”’ 


the more important literary journals. 
reviewers of children’s books like 
look 


print, cover, illustrations : 


‘upon the outward appearance ”’ 

the heart of the 
hook seems to be the last thing to be con- 
sidered ; and they praise indiscriminately, 
especially when they are lumping together 
holiday issues. It is safer to get some one 
of the useful guides to children’s reading 
that can be easily obtained, and which, in 
every case, are designed for parents. 

I give the names of a few: « Five Hun- 
dred Books tor the Young" by George E. 
Hardy, New York, Scribner's Sons ; ++ Read- 
ing for the Young *’ 
with 
Bureau ; 


compiled by J. F. Sar- 


gent, supplement, Boston, Library 
‘+ Literary Landmarks, a Guide 
to Good Reading for Young People,’’ Mary 
E. Burt, Boston, Houghton, Mitin & Co., 
the little paper covered catalogue 
Books for Boys and Girls, a Selected List,’’ 


and 


compiled by Caroline M. Hewins, librarian 
of Hartford Publie Library. 

I wrote last year to a grandmother, her- 
self brought up with literary surroundings 
by scholarly parents, and now interested in 
the reading of half a dozen grandchildren, 
from twelve years old down, whose tastes 
she directs, asking what the boys and girls 
about her liked to read which she also liked 
to have them read. She Wrote in reply :- 

*T will gladly tell you of some of the 
hooks our children have used and enjoyed. 
You will understand that there are many 
books that we have not had which may be 
preferable. 
know: ‘Songs for Little Ones at Home,’ 
‘Rollo Books,’ Wonderland,’ 
Through the Lookingglass,’ The Adven- 


I can only tell you of those I 
‘Alice in 


tures of a Brownie,” ‘ The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,’ * Edward Sears’ Nonsense Book,’ 
‘Wood's Natural History, or Natural His- 
tory Made Easy,’ + Eugene Field’s Poems,’ 
‘Mrs. Thaxter’s Book for Children,’ « Mrs. 
Ewing’s Stories,’ * Robinson Crusoe’ (every 
boy likes), Youth’s Companion and St. Nich- 
Our 
boys also liked Reub. Dan’s Shad Boat,’ 


olas, toujours, and so on indefinitely. 


il 
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very much, which H — gave them. ‘ Beinga 
Boy,’ by Charles Dudley Warner, of course 
is good. Other books would probably oc- 
cur to me, but these perhaps will be 
enough.’’ Later she adds: ‘‘ Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Parent’s Assistant’ was one of 
the joys of my childhood, but is thought 
antiquated now. Teddy says: ‘If you 
don’t put in anything else, put in «+ Black 
Beauty,’’ and it teaches boys to be careful 
of horses.’ 

I would only add that the child’s book- 


ph HUME, the English philosopher 
and historian, once said that the habit 
of looking on the bright side of things was 
worth more than a thousand pounds a year. 
Hume put the value low. Cheerfulness can 
hardly be valued in money. It is the sun- 
shine and tonic atmosphere that make life 
not only endurable but enjoyable. It is the 
poor man's wealth, and the sick man’s 
medicine. 

Cheerfulness has a distinct physiological 
value, and promotes health of body and 
brain. It is a true instinct that makes 
after-dinner speakers humorous or witty. 
Laughter is a digestive better than all pep- 
tic doses. The wise physician always strives 
to reinforce his medicines by a cheerful, 
hopeful temper in his patients. Nostalgia 
—which is the scientific name of old-fash- 
ioned homesickness — Heimweh, as the Ger- 
mans prettily call it — is only an utter loss 
of cheerfulness and an absorbing desire for 
the home, where lies its perpetual spring. 

Cheerfulness lessens the friction of labor 
and increases its product. He is the best 
foreman who can keep his workmen cheer- 
ful. He has no strikes, and they have no 
lockouts, because men cannot long suffer, 
or practice, injustice and keep their cheer- 
fulness. 


The Duty of Cheerfulness 


The Poor Man’s Wealth and the Sick Man’s Medicine 


By Putre 8S. Moxom, D.D. 


shelves should not be overloaded with fic- 
tion. Mr. Hardy’s classification of his 
Five Hundred Books is as follows: 
General Literature including Poetry, His- 
tory, and Biography; Geography, Travels, 
and Adventure; The Arts and Sciences; 
Fiction ; Fairy Tales and Mythology; Mis- 
cellany ; and if any child’s library is lack- 
ing in any of these general classics, it might 
be wetl when another gift season comes 
round, on a birthday, or a Christmas, to 
make good such deficiencies. 


The influence of stirring music upon sol- 
diers, on the march or in the battle, has 
been fully appreciated by able commanders. 
Often it has turned the tide in a hard 
conflict and brought victory where defeat 
seemed imminent. One likes to think of 
that Highland bagpiper among the Khyber 
hills, with both legs shot through, yet 
playing an exhilarating tune, while his 
comrades struggled across the plain of 
death and up the hillside swept by bullets, 
at last putting the enemy to utter rout. 

The cheerful teacher gets better results 
in the schoolroom than the nervous or mel- 
ancholy teacher. 

Cheerfulness has quite as much psycho- 
logical as physiological value. It gives tone 
to the mental and moral nature. True di- 
version should be sought and devised in all 
spheres of life because it is medicinal and 
tonic to both body and mind. Play inter- 
spacing work makes work harmless and 
wholesome. The world lovingly remembers 
its clowns and humorists. Charles Lamb 
and Tom Hood and our own Mark Twain 
are enshrined in many a heart. Shake- 
speare’s wit makes quite as strong a demand 
on our gratitude as his astounding tragic 
genius does on our admiration. 

The man who makes us laugh in whole- 
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some ways serves us well. Luther said 
there was nothing the devil feared or hated 
more than a hearty laugh. The saturnine 
devil is certainly worse than the jocose imp 
of mischief. In the old miracle plays the 
devil was always the most popular charac- 
ter, not because he was wicked, but because 
he was the clown and by his pranks made 
the people merry. 

Gloomy tyrants have always been the 
most cruel and oppressive. In the early 
Christian centuries, sometimes a fit of mel- 
ancholy or moroseness in the emperor 
caused a persecution of the Christians. 

Keep men really cheerful and you reduce 
both vice and crime, for cheerfulness is 
morally antiseptic. We all need at times 
the ministry of the sunny soul, who wields 
the wand of a cheerful temper. 

Is cheerfulness, or the power of looking 
on the bright side of things, a matter of 
temperament? Toa large extentit is. Like 
courage, in some persons it is innate. The 
boy Nelson knew not fear; the boy Walter 
Scott exulted in the thunder storm which 
terrified others. 

In many cases, cheerfulness is dependent 
Most of 
us can be cheerful if there are no bills due, 


on conditions and circumstances. 


or if there is plenty of money to meet them. 
If health is good and business is prosperous, 
and domestic life runs smoothly, one can 
be cheerful. But change of circumstances 
changes the mood — changes the man. 
True cheerfulness is not subject to every 
vicissitude, because it arises 
from but from 
Fundamentally it is moral. Bovée 
‘¢ Cheerfulness is an offshoot of goodness and 
wisdom.”’ 


not merely 
temperament, principle. 


said : 


As these may be cultivated, so 
it may be cultivated. 
grace, but a virtue. To possess it is more 
than a privilege; it isa duty. By cultiva- 
tion it becomes a moral habit and so passes 
into character. 

We are only beginning to understand how 
largely our whole nature is susceptible to 
educative influence. 


It is not merely a 


Physically, mentally, 


and morally, man is the most plastic crea- 
ture in the world. 


The higher the nature, 
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the more educable it is. 
subject to will. 


Even heredity is 
Temperamental and con- 
stitutional tendencies may be greatly modi- 
fied, if not wholly obliterated. 

The mind is disciplined by will —the 
determination to think and to know. 
acter is shaped by will. 


Char- 
But the emotions 
also may be controlled, and developed or 
Love, hate, 
joy, sorrow, sympathy, repugnance, may be 
strengthened or extinguished. 

But that rule our 
moods? A man is gloomy or sad, and he 


diminished in force, by will. 


is it true we may 
explains and excuses his state by saying 


that he has + the blues.’’ Or he is irascible 
and savage, and excuses himself by saying 
But that is to 


make the very fault an excuse for itself. 


that he has a bad temper. 


Can one help having +*the blues’’? Cer- 
tainly. Can one help having an ill temper? 
Of course he can. Moods are as subject to 
the will as any mental faculty. The differ- 
ence between the disciplined and the undis- 
ciplined man appears in the power of the 
former to control his moods and his temper. 
A good amount of hard work is of immense 
educative value. It develops self-control, 
Un- 
less we can control our moods, we have no 
real liberty. 


and the power to suppress ill moods. 


Insanity sometimes is simply 
abject slavery to a mood. 

Now, our freedom and efficiency in ac- 
tion, and therefore our service to others, are 
largely qualified by our dominant mood. 
Other things being equal, a cheerful person 
is always the best worker. A cheerful per- 
son always helps us. That is, not merely 
the always gay. Cheerfulness is not frivo- 
lousness. The perpetual grimace and giggle 
mark a weak and deficient nature. Cheer- 
fulness more often accompanies a radical 
It is 
entirely consistent with quick and deep 


earnestness and strength of nature. 
sympathy. We go fer help neither to the 
frivolous nor to the habitually despondent 
and sad, but to the habitually cheerful. 
The ready smile is akin to the ready tear of 
compassion. In him who looks on the bright 
side of life from steadfast principle, though 
there may be sadness at times, there is al- 


‘ 
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ways the inevitable rise from sadness to- 
ward joy. He goes down into the valley of 
sorrow only to climb again the hill of glad- 
ness. In a true sense, one may be ‘a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’’ 
and yet be predominantly cheerful. Jesus 
was sometimes troubled, sad, and weary ; 
yet a great cheerfulness pervaded his spirit. 
Tradition and art have belied him. Mis- 
use of prophecy has disfigured his fair im- 
age. never depressed those about him. 

But we need not go to great historic 
characters for illustration. There is a wo- 
man. She is not always smiling, yet the 
smile is not far away, though sometimes it 
shines through tears; but she is essentially 
and habitually cheerful. She diffuses sun- 
shine — not always the morning light, with 
accompanying bird notes and dewdrops ; 
sometimes it is the mellow afternoon light, 
with a touch of pensiveness ; but it is sun- 
shine. 

There is a man. Ile has always a con- 
tagious atmosphere of cheer about him. Ie 
meets you on the street with a greeting that 
lightens your spirit. You are glad to cross 
his path, to take his hand,to hear him 
speak. Ile is better than fair weather and 
good news. Such people always help us, 
though they seem to do nothing for us. 

But some people are unwilling to be 
helped. They have a taste for melancholy. 
They like to be miserable. They enjoy bad 
health and the somber air of funerals. It 
seems almost immoral to them to be cheer- 
fulin ‘+ this vale of flesh and tears.’" There 
is in some minds a curious resentment to- 


I heard of 
a man who did not like Phillips Brooks be- 


ward continuous cheerfulness. 


cause he -+could not bear his everlasting 
optimism.”* 

sut the disposition to look on the bright 
side we ought to cultivate as an element of 
There is 
an old story about house-top Christians. ”’ 


religion. Solemnity is not piety. 


Some people live in the cellar. To them 
“This world’s a wilderness of woe.”’ 
But some are impatient to ask: 
can one always be cheerful? Is it possible? 


It is as possible as any other virtue. Per- 


fection in anything is a great way off, thank 
God! An easy perfection would be a very 
poor thing. Buta higher degree of virtue 
than we have attained is always possible. 
++ One cannot al- 
How can one be cheerful 
with rheumatism, with disappointment, and 
want, and hard labor? How can one be 
cheerful when the cares of life chafe and 
fret the heart, and burdens press heavily on 


Some wil] say, perhaps : 
ways be cheerful. 


the weary soul? 

Some answer to this question I shall at- 
tempt. We must remember that the most 
cheerful people are not those who are least 
invaded by sorrow and pain. Besides, 
cheerfulness does not mean a monotony of 


mirth. ‘+ The spring of laughter is hard by 


the fountain of tears.’? ++ Some days must 


be dark and dreary.’’ But a temper is at- 
tainable in which hope shall be always dom- 
inant. One may conquer the ills of lite. 
The spirit may be invincible. We must 
not forget that always very much depends 
on our own deliberate purpose. If we con- 
centrate our gaze on a dark object, soon all 
light fades out of our field of vision, and we 
see on/y the dark. We magnify the ills of 
We think 


about the distressful things, while the pleas- 


life by contemplating them. 


ant things come and go often unnoted. 
Re- 


solve persistently to look on the bright side, to 


There is another and a better way. 
see the good. In a homely allegory, two 
buckets suspended from the shoulders of a 
water-carrier talked together.- Said one, 
dolefully : 
away, we alwayscome back empty.’’ Oh,”’ 


*»No matter how full we go 


said the other, ++ I never thought of it in 
that way. 
we come back, we always go away full.”’ 


I think, no matter how empty 


The determination to see the good rather 
than the bad is not the abandonment of 
criticism. Criticism is not fault-finding ; 
it is not mainly or chiefly ability to detect 
flaws and blotches. If I were a teacher, I 
should use examples of bad rhetoric for cor- 
rection by pupils very sparingly ; rather, I 
should keep before them the great masters 
of noble prose and beautiful verse, and 


form their taste by a study of the best. 


~ 
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Wisdom is not capacity to see or anticipate 
the ill. The capacity to see the good is 
the highest form of the critical power. 
And this capacity for seeing the good 
promotes the growth of the good. The 
world becomes ++ a wilderness of woe’ to 
him who is always looking forthe woeful ; 
and the children of men become the « chil- 
dren of wrath 
elements and tendencies of depravity in 


to him who dwells on the 


human nature. 

Look, then, for the bright side of life; 
not merely because this will yield the most 
pleasure, but because it will produce the 
best life. True cheerfulness is a moral 
achievement ; and to cultivate the capacity 
for seeing and rejoicing in the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, is a duty. We 
readily grant that it is a duty to give, to 
pray, and to work; but quite as much it is 
a duty to be bright, to look up, to have the 
cheery mood and speak the cheering word. 

But some who appreciate these truths with 
respect to the ordinary conditions and ex- 
periences of life, will hesitate in contempla- 
tion of life’s darker and deeper ills; and 
the test of a principle isthe extreme instance. 
But the main battle of life is fought just in 
these ordinary conditions and experiences. 
What we need is a habit, and a habit is 
formed in the daily exercises of the mind. 
Thus we prepare for the great crises. Most 
of us lack a steady cheerfulness under the 
little ills that continually assail us. It is 
under these that we get the discipline which 
prepares us for the supreme moments. We 
dream that we should be heroes in some 
great crisis of trial or danger, but the dream 
is baseless unless we are developing the 
heroic quality in our common experiences. 

A large part of our life is lived in the 
home, or amidst the engagements and un- 
der the obligations that center in the home. 
The home is our earliest and, for a long 
time, our main school and practice-field of 
the virtues. Out of the home springs the 
larger life of society and the nation, and the 
purity and dignity of this depend on 

the quality of the home-life. 
Cheerfulness in the home is the sunshine 
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that fosters all the virtues. It makes work 


light, softens care, heals the wounds got 
from the collisions and abrasions of outside 
experience, and keeps courage alive. 
ever hard a man’s work may be, and how- 
ever depressing the influences that surround 
him in the daily struggle for bread, if he 
can retreat at evening to a cheerful home, 
he will recover moral vigor while he renews 
his physical strength by rest. The child, 
taxed and fretted by the tasks and vexations 
of school life, finds in a cheerful home an 
atmosphere that soothes and heals all its 
weariness and irritation. The mother, who 
lives most constantly in the home, and 
bears its heaviest burdens, is fortified against 
the forces that sap her energy by the cheer- 
fulness of those about her. Upon every one 
in the home, then, rests the weighty obli- 
gation to be cheerful, to conquer temptations 
to moroseness and gloominess, and to keep a 
sunny temper. Many people save their best 
manners for **company.”* irascible 
father goes out into society to simile and 
speak gentle words: but the hypocrisy is 
sure to collapse; the mask is transparent. 
The spirit that is cheerful in the home will 
he cheerful everywhere, for the cheerfulness 
is nota passing mood, but a habit and grace. 

Life discloses its seamy side to the close 
look, and in the intimacies of home-life 
faults of nature are sure to show themselves. 
Here, then, in the home, as I have already 
said, is the primary and chief school of the 
virtues, and character developed into sweet- 
ness and strength here will stand the wear 
and tear of life in the outer world. 

Keep the home cheerful. Look on the 
bright side of its inmates and its experi- 
ences. Have open eyes for the virtues and 
charms of father and mother and brother 
and sister. Put away and bad 
tempers, and all unkindness with firm reso- 
lution, and the home, though it be wanting 
in many things that money could buy, will 
be rich in that which is beyond all price. 
It will be the abiding place of tender affec- 
tions and beautiful courtesies and whole- 
some mirth and joy that contains no drop 
of bitterness. 


| 
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House and Home 


A house is built of bricks and stones and 
sills and posts and piers, 

a home is built of loving deeds that 
stand a thousand years. 


Bu 


A house, taough but an humble cot, within 
its walls may hold 

A home of priceless beauty, rich in love’s 
eternal gold. 


The men of earth build houses — halls and 
chambers, roofs and domes,— 

But the women of the earth — God knows! 
—the women build the homes. 

Eve could not stray from Paradise, for oh, 
no matter where 

Her gracious presence lit the way, lo! Para- 
dise was there. 


— Niron Waterman. 


To every housewife there come 
Household 


days when it is an impossibil- 
Essentials ! 


ity to accomplish all that she 
would; when some of the things she would 
gladly do, some that she feels the necessity 
of doing, some that her housewifely sense 
of propriety shrinks from putting over to 
another day, have still to go undone for the 
time. How shall she select the things which 
must be accomplished, in distinction from 
those which may be deferred? This is not 
always an easy question to answer, but a 
writer upon the subject has given these 
sensible thoughts, which are worthy of 
thoughtful consideration: In making such 
a choice a wise woman naturally looks first 
to those matters essential to the health of 
the household ; no such matter can properly 
be neglected. The refrigerator and the 
store-closets must be kept faultlessly clean. 
A good supply of wholesome food must be 


HOME DUTIES 
AND PLEASURES 


put upon the table. The bedrooms and 
bedding must be thoroughly aired. It is 
far less essential that the parlor be dusted, 
or the windows be polished until they shine, 
than that these matters of household hygiene 
be carefully attended to. Itis pleasant to 
see the brasses of the fireplace polished 
bright ; but if they have become oxidized by 
neglect, no one in the house is likely to 
suffer in health or comfort in consequence. 
Jessie will be just as happy and healthy a 
child if her white pinafore is adorned with 
fewer frills, and there will be less ironing 
and sewing to be done. 


Little Lillie— Don’t you think, doctor, 
that [ look just like my mamma? 
Mother — Hush! child; don’t be vain. 


The danger to our daughters 
from the modern high pres- 
sure methods of life are thus 
graphically cited by one of our weekly pa- 
pers, with a suggestion of the way to a bet- 
ter method: The characteristics of the 
day have bred the fever of unrest, in the 
train of which the demon of discontent has 
entered into the hallowed confines of the 
home, rendering it to the up-to-date daugh- 
ter a veritable prison. Hurry and excite- 
ment are the dominant features that charac- 
terize the girl of the period ; she never has 
time for anything — little duties are forgot- 
ten, little brothers and sisters overlooked, 
while her mother is worried to death by her 
nervous, irritable temper. She cannot take 
life quietly, but rushes up and down stairs 
as if pursued by a legion of horrors, and 
knocks at the door and pulls the bell with 
foree enough to rouse the dead. Every- 
thing belonging to her is chaotic, and her 
memory is so treacherous that other people 


The Danger 
of Unrest 


rex 
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are continually blamed both for her omis- 
sions and commissions. [n short, she is 
simply a quivering bundle of nerves, and 
will speedily develop into a fretful woman, 
dreaded by society at large, and a source of 
trial to those belonging to her. 

My dear girls, will you not take a quiet 
time and think whether such is likely to be 
your fate? Perhaps as yet you cannot 
realize the necessity for taking life quietly 
and easily, but, believe me, unless you do, 
the day will surely come when you would 
willingly sacrifice anything to secure a 
‘‘real rest.’” You cannot have and be 
everything, and all the rush and hurry in 
the world will only hinder you from achiev- 
ing even the lowest ambition. Try to be 
quiet, set aside some of those countless en- 
gagements that occupy such a large portion 
of your time, and go into the nursery and 
study the beauties of child-life ; go into the 
kitchen and learn the ropes of domesticity 
and culinary art, to fit you for the sacred 
office of wife; and then, when-you emerge 
from girlhood to woman’s estate, you will 
be fitted to guide the mechanism of a home 
of your own. 


‘What is that dreadful crowd inside of 
that shop? ”’ 

‘* Those are the women who went early 
to avoid the rush.”’ 


There are, unfortunately, not 
a few women who have little 
realization of the value of 
money — either their own or that of others 
—when the gratification of some passing 
fancy is concerned. This little story comes 
from New Orleans, but the moral which 


The Price 
of a Ring 


it points is equally good for any latitude: 
One day she saw and coveted a magnificent 
ring. Itcost $1,000. But what was $1,000 
to her in comparison with the ring? Her 
husband consented to the purchase. But 
he tried this method of educating his wife 
concerning the great price of the ring. He 
instructed his banker to send her the $1,000 
in small pieces — pennies, dimes, quarters. 
In came the money, bagful after bagful. 
She never had such an idea of $1,000 be- 
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fore. When the money was piled before 
her it alarmed her; the price of the ring 
went up a hundredfold, and was recognized 
at once as an extravagance, which she 
abandoned of her own accord. 


Aunt ._Mary—Isn’t that your mother 
calling you, Tommy ? 

Tommy — Yes’m. 

Aunt — Well, why don’t you answer? 

Tommy — Oh, what’s the use? Papa 
isn’t at home to-day. 


The Secret Every normally constituted 
of woman desires, rightly enough, 
Attraction 
to appear pleasing to those 
with whom she comes into association. 
This feeling, in its proper expression, is not 
vanity; it is commendable and eminently 
right, for it is one of the forces which go to 
make living a more pleasant thing. It is 
only when this natural and worthy ambi- 
tion subordinates other and more important 
aims, that it becomes offensive and dan- 


gerous. The elements of feminine attrac- 


tion are many, including those of nature 
and those derived from woman’s own art. 
Among the latter, one of the most impor- 
tant is the art of dressing well, and that art 
consists not so much in richness of attire as 
in considerate attention to details. So good 
an authority as Harper’s Bazar, touching 
upon this topic, says: The main respect 
in which the well-dressed woman differs 
from her whose apparel is unattractive is in 
the trifles which make a costume elegant. 
The pretty shoe, the handsome s:ocking, 
the well-fitting glove, and the becoming veil 
add a finish that makes a woman what is 
known as well dressed. No one can afford 
to neglect these little things. The well- 
laundered collar and cuffs, and the correct 
tie attract the attention of the average ob- 
server much sooner than do the elegance of 


the material of a gown and the style in 
which it is made. If a costume fits well, it 
depends on the wearer to make it stylish. 
In this day of vast variety and beauty in 
neckwear, a costume may be made as elabo- 
rate or as severe as the owner wishes. 
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MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


CU 


The Mother’s Pride. 


I have four little faithful guardsmen, 
The pride of a fond mother’s heart : 
There you see them like soldiers in waiting, 
Each one ready to do his full part. 


True | often find stains on my carpet, 
The traces of small muddy boots ; 

While I see your fair tapestry glowing, 
All spotless with blossoms and fruits. 


You may keep your fair home with its order, 
Its freedom from bother and noise ; 
You may keep your fanciful leisure, 
And I'll keep my four darling boys ! 


‘ 
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The Jimpsey June Bug and the 
Toad 


By Mary SarGent Hopkins 
A Jimpsey June Bug crawled around 
On his cricksley claws, 
With tangly toes, a hard brown nose, 
And an extra spring to his jaws. 


He met a warty wambly toad 
With a humpty back. 

His wicked eyes were twice the size 
Of a tin-plated carpet tack. 


O’er the gristly glint of the moany marsh 
They gazed afar : 

‘** Let’s take a walk, while we have a talk 
By the light of the tonkly star.” 

** By the scratchity screech of the katydid,” 
Says the dumpty toad, 

** T very much fear, ’twill look most queer 
The gait we must take down the road.” 


Through the grankly grass, and the weepsun 
dew 
They tried to go. 
The wopsey toad, with his warty load, 
Gave clinkity bug no show. 


In a woppity hole the blobbity toad 
So quickly fell. 
While old squinchity June sat playing a tune 
By scratching his toes on his shell. 
Some Dogs 
By H. S. 
OGS are like 
think. of them are quite 
stupid when young, but remarkably bright 
later on; others are very clever as puppies 
but astonishingly dull when older. If you 
examine the heads of different species of 
dogs, you will readily observe that certain 
breeds have larger brain capacity than 
others. The formation of the St. Bernard’s 
head, with its high dome, is conducive to 
a large brain, as is the head of the stately 
Newfoundland. The—in some cases — 
despised and feared bulldog also possesses 
this same large brain capacity. ‘These three 
species I consider the highest type of dogs. 
They think; some people call it instinct, 
but I call it plain, deliberate thought. You 
never or seldom see dogs of large brain 


very much children, | 


Some 
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capacity perform circus tricks. 
of small brain caliber is the trick dog of 
the day. 


The dog 


His brain capacity is slight, 
though the quality of the brain is quite re- 
tentive; he is satisfied to let some one else 
do the thinking, while he, after a fashion 
He 


does not go about his business doing things 


of his own, retains lessons taught him. 


on his own responsibility, as does the St. 
Bernard, the Newfoundland, or the bulldog. 
The English greyhound is a dog of small 
brain, but of a fine quality: hence he is 
capable of learning tricks equal if not su- 
perior to any other breed. 
he had his day, was a circus favorite. 


The spitz, when 
Look 
at his head; where did he contain his brain? 
Yet the mere spoonful of brains was reten- 
tive when taught things. 

Poor Mr. Pug! the idiot 
Perhaps he does look 
mean and insignificant by the side of more 
trim, more clever dogs. 


He is called 


among canines. 


Poor Pug! Though 
no ideal, he is not an idiot by any means. 
He is of the and 
master-clinging dogs of the day, but he has 
been spoiled ly coddling and over-petting, 
which is not his fault. If his tail didn’t 
have such a piggish-like screw to it, and if 
he didn’t possess that perpetual grin, he 
would pose higher up the dog ladder. 

Here comes the lithe-limbed and mus- 
ewar bloodhound, with the disposition of a 
Yet 


he is mild when allowed to have his own 


one most affectionate 


savage, and the strength of two men. 
way. He will have but one master, how- 
ever, and does not take kindly to new quar- 
ters. He is capable of attachments only a 
little less than human, and can snap your 
wrist with his stout jaws, or lift his feet 
and walk gingerly among a lot of babies. 

I know a tramp St. Bernard in New York 
city, the finest specimen I ever saw. He is 
a strange dog, this street wanderer. He 
could have a fine home and as dainty fare 
as any dog inthe land. He'll have-neither. 
Ile prefers to hang around the back doors 
of restaurants, thus picking up a precarious 
living. Like some human beings, he is a 
vagrant, though 
velvets. 


he might sleep among 
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At what age should a child be given food suitable 
for an adult ? GUARDIAN. 


Were the question changed in its phrase- 
ology to read « such food as is usually eaten 
by adults,’’ the proper answer would be, 
««Never.’’ If it is a crime to destroy a 
delicate and irreparable piece of machin- 
ery, very many parents are criminals — not 
knowingly and intentionally, perhaps, but 
none the less responsible for the serious 
mischief which has been wrought upon their 
offspring. Discussing this matter, a physi- 
cian recently said: ‘* The foundation of di- 
gestion, good or bad, is laid in the early 
years, and many of the ills of later life 
inight almost be directly traced to improper 
food in childhood’s days. As a basis for a 
child’s food, whole-wheat bread and milk, 
and cream are best, the bread home-made. 
Occasionally white bread toasted may be 
used, or light milk biscuit as a change. 
Milk and eggs may be used in abundance, 
but meat should be omitted altogether until 
the child has the proper teeth for grinding 
it. There are many good cereal breakfast 
foods to be used with milk, but one should 
be economical with the sugar. Too much of 
it is harmful, causing fermentation, which 
produces cramps, colic, and dysentery.’’ 


What are the principal subjects taught at a house- 
keeping school, and is the instruction there received 
of more value than that imparted by a careful and 
competent mother ?— E. A. M. 


The circular and course of study of one 
school of housekeeping is at hand, and 
the impression given is of the most pleasing 
sort. Among the branches to be taught ap- 
pear the following titles: Food in the re- 
lation of true economics ; economic buying ; 
domestic housekeeping; division of income 
in house expenditure ; the house as a unit; 
domestic science, its past, present, and fu- 


ture ; domestic service as a trade ; dust and 
its dangers; practical study of the cellar, 
heating, lighting, ventilation, drainage, and 
plumbing; laundry and kitchen; store- 
rooms; interior woodwork, its preparation 
and preservation ; the hygiene of the bed- 
room, and other topics of minor importance. 
There are few mothers. especially busy 
mothers, who either could or would go 
systematically and thoroughly over all of 
these subjects with a daughter, impressing 
upon her mind the relative importance of 
each, and imparting the latest demonstra- 
tions — not merely theories — of modern 
science. The education in household duties 
imparted by the mother is not to be slighted 
or belittled, and of course for the great 
majority of daughters it must remain the 
only education and instruction which they 
are to receive. It is immeasurably better 
than no instruction, even though — as is 
generally the case — it covers only one way 
of doing certain things, and that way the 
one pursued by the mother, and perhaps 
her mother, for years and decades past. 
Contrasted with this, the thorough, broad, 


“uplifting education of the ‘* housekeeping 


school ’’ must appeal to every thoughtful 
mind. 

One of my friends is soon to be married, and the 
occasion will be made a most delightful one. Being 
an expert with the camera, I very much wish to take 
some ‘‘snap-shots " of the partiesand the decora- 
tions. Is it proper for me to suggest doing so? 

SWEET SIXTEEN. 

If the bride is, as you write, one of your 
friends, and no other arrangements have 
been made for photographing the occasion, 
it would be entirely proper to ask the privi- 
lege of so doing. The request should be 
made to the bride, and not to the groom, 
and it must be understood that no copies of 
the ‘« views’’ taken are to be given out save 
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with the permission of the wedded pair, and 
only after they have approved *« proofs ’ 
of the negatives. The copies are usually 
restricted to the immediate participants in 
the service, and to close family friends; 
though there might be no good reason for 
refusing friends recently married, or those 
contemplating the interesting event. 


Would you advise protecting children, so far as 
possible, from the so-called “infantile diseases,”’ 
like measles, chicken-pox, mumps, and whooping 
cough? A MorTHuer, 

While no mother likes to have her chil- 
dren suffer from even an ‘infantile dis- 
ease,’’ it is no kindness to a normally 
healthy child to protect it from them, after 
the age of four or five years has been at- 
tained. To sucha child, with proper care, 
there is practically no element of serious 
danger in any of the epidemics above speci- 
fied. And when once they are past, the 
child is thenceforth immune against them. 
But where they are avoided until the vic- 
tim reaches mature age, the conditions are 
very different. These ailments, compara- 
tively so harmless in childhood, become 
decidedly dangerous to the grown person. 


Can you tell me something about arrowroot? From 
what is it prepared, and what is its value as material 
for food? READER. 


Arrowroot is a starch, and its food value 
ranks with that of other starches, though 
it has some distinctive qualities, and is gen- 
erally considered the best of the starches for 
invalids’ use. It is prepared from the 
bulbs or tubers of several species of the 
Maranta, common in the Bermudas and the 
tropical islands of this hemisphere. 


In conversation with a mother, not long since, I 
was pained to hear her describe the trials which she 
encountered in keeping her child —a bright girl 
four or five years old — from soiling her clothes at 
play. The child was as nicely arrayed as though al- 
ready a young lady, and she was evidently in a state 
bordering upon rebellion, from her wish to join with 
the neighboring children in their sports. My sym- 
pathies were with the child. AN OBSERVER. 


And quite rightly. The bright child that 
is not allowed to play, thus exercising body 
and mind, is an object of pity. There is 
no pleasanter phase of child life than the 
hearty sleep following play-weariness. The 
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powers of the little body have been taxed 
through their vigorous action; but kindly 
nature steps in and, with the sweet mantle 
of sleep as a shield, repairs the waste of 
tissue which has been wrought, and not 
only repairs but builds broader and stronger. 
Let the children play, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, under reasonable restrictions; and if 
there is danger that their raiment will suffer, 
let them be provided with something which 
will withstand the rough usage of even 
childish inconsideration, and which will 
not be ruined by being soiled. 


What are usually considered the best novels ? 
Please name six or more, Frierion. 


The following list has been named as 
representing the leading productions in the 
several classes: The best historical novel, 
Ivanhoe; dramatic novel, The Count of 
Monte Cristo; domestic novel, The Vicar 
of Wakefield; marine novel, Midshipman 
Easy; country life novel, Adam Bede; 
military novel, Charles O’ Malley; religious 
novel, Ben-Hur; sporting novel, Larche- 
don: political novel, Lothair; novel writ- 
ten for a purpose, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; im- 
aginative novel, She; pathetic novel, The 
Old Curiosity Shop: humorous novel, The 
Pickwick Papers: Irish novel, Handy 
Andy; Scotch novel, The Heart of Midlo- 
thian; English novel, Vanity Fair; Amer- 
ican novel, The Scarlet Letter; sensational 
novel, The Woman in White. 


In case of illness in the family of a friend, should 
a card accompany an inquiry made in person or by 
messenger’? A FRIEND, 


In these days of telephonic annihilation 
of time, distance, and formality, inquiries 
prompted by a real and active interest in the 
sufferer usually take the short and direct 
method, and formality is readily excused in 
the manifestation of a vital interest. Where 
the inquiry is formal, as indicated in the 
question above, the card should be left, 
with the words ‘*To inquire’’ written 
above the name. In due time the con- 
valescent will acknowledge the kindness by 
sending her card in return, bearing the 
words, ‘‘ Thanks for the inquiry,’’ or some- 
thing to that effect. 
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One Flower 
By Rutn RaymMonp 


One flower within my window grew, 
I saw it bud and bloom ; 

For me the bending skies were blue 
And fragrance filled the room. 

I longed no more for country air, 
For wood or pearly streain ; 

(er flowery ways I wandered there 
As in a golden dream. 


Maidenhair as a Houseplant 


LL who love something fresh and cool- 


PRIMROSE 


looking for the house in summer should 
realize that our native maidenhair, adian- 
tum pedatum, makes a charming potted plant. 
Though some fail in transplanting it, the 
matter is not at all difficult if undertaken 
with intelligent regard to the fern’s habits 
and needs. Some very effective plants were 
seen last June, that had been dug in the 
woods but a short time previous. The 
fronds stood nearly two feet tall, and were 
graceful and striking beyond any green- 
But great 
care must have been exercised in the hand- 
They 
were probably dug on a damp day or in 


house specimen ever met with. 
ling of these wood-grown plants. 


quite early morning, potted at once and 
kept in a cool, damp place, sheltered from 
To 


once let the plants wilt would prove fatal 


wind and well shaded for several days. 


to those particular fronds, and only a damp, 
sunless day would allow of their being car- 
ried any distance unharmed. Earlier in 
spring when the foliage is less matured the 


risk would be even greater. 

But though the fronds are so fragile, the 
roots have a strong hold on life, and if given 
suitable care will yet repay the transplanter 
for his trouble, though removal destroys, 
A well- 


for a time, all beauty of foliage. 
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potted cluster of roots should be counted an 
investment for several seasons, for it will 
return much pleasure for a minimum of 
labor. Though it is pleasing to know that 
skill and care can secure such fine results 
with full grown specimens from the woods, 
the easier method of securing the plants 
in the fall is strongly recommended. Select 
a strong centered cluster of roots, not 
larger around than the palm of one’s hand, 
set at the flower- 
crock which has been taken along, or take 
in a basket a sufficient quantity of soil from 
a hollow between the stones near by. 


and either onee in 


For the sake of other lovers of beauty do 
not forget all forbearance and generosity 
and devastate even the woodlands, but ar- 
range the roots left behind in good condi- 
tion for next season’s growth. Having the 
chosen plant safely at home and well potted, 
water liberally and set it in some out of the 
way place, under a tree perhaps, till nearly 
time for the ground to freeze, when it 
should be lodged in a cool cellar. Fulfill 
its natural conditions by keeping it always 
a little damp but never very wet. 

As early in the spring as you like bring 
the fern to a cool chamber and give light 
and water liberally. It will soon spring 
into growth, graceful as a fairy, and need- 
ing to have the crock turned every few days 
to avoid a one-sided pulling toward the 
light. Later it will endure the shade of al- 
most any summer room if kept by a window 
and allowed a little light from a downward 
turned shutter. Never let it dry out but 
do not bother to sprinkle it. When it at 
last shows the sere and yellow leaf remem- 
ber that it asks for rest, and if humored 
with a few months retirement in cool dark- 
ness will again be ready to spread its dainty, 
lace-like greenery. 
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The True Warrior 


He stood upon the world’s broad threshold ; 
wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose ; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes ; 
Many there were who made great haste and 
sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords ; 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and 
gold, 
And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss ; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part. 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the widespread veins of endless 
good. — James Russell Lowell. 


The Supreme Moment 


That was a supreme moment in the his- 


tory of Columbus when he craved a drink 
of water at a convent door, when the good 
prior, drawn to him by the grandeur of his 
plans, supplied him with letters of intro- 
duction which opened the way for the dis- 
covery of a new world. Without this op- 
portunity his magnificent schemes might 
have miscarried; but with it how many 
men would never have succeeded. That 
Was a supreme moment to Martin Luther 
when the pope’s bull was published in his 
German home, and when his own useful- 
ness and happiness centered in its defiant 
destruction. How few would have the cour- 
age in these days to commit it, as he did, 
to the flames, and yet had not the reformer 
done so he would have regretted it all his 
days. That was a supreme moment in the 
turbulent life of Nelson, when he turned 
his blind eye to the signal that had been 
hoisted for him to retire from before Copen- 
hagen, and continued the fight for the 
honor of his country. It was then that his 
relation to the vietory at Trafalgar was 


practically decided. That was a supreme 
moment to General Grant when he was ap- 
pointed to command in the southwest, and 
made it possible for him at last to receive 
the sword of General Lee; and yet how 
many might have fought on the Cumber- 
land who would only have demonstrated 
their unfitness to lead an army on the 
James. And thus, to every one, in great 
degree or small, comes the favorable oppor- 
tunity, the hour for which all previous 
hours have been made, the great divide 
from whose summit the traveler will rush 
down either into the chilly valleys of the 
north or into the warm, sunny, flowery 


vales of the south.— Rev. George C. Lorimer. 


‘*The Lord Will Provide’’ 

Write deep in your hearts this New Year's 
day the word of sublime confidence, Jeho- 
vah-jireh. It tells you that you can trust 
God always: that no promise of his ever 
fails: that he doeth all things well: that 
out of all seeming loss and destruction of 
human hopes he brings blessing. You 
have not passed this way heretofore. 
There will be sorrows and joys, failures 
and successes, this year just as there were 
last year. You cannot forecast individual 
experiences. You cannot see a step before 
your feet. Yet Jehovah-jireh calls you to 
enter the new year with calm trust. It 
bids you put away all anxieties and fore- 
hodings. ++ The Lord will provide.**— Rer. 
J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Sorrows are often like clouds. which, 
though black when they are passing over 
us, When they are past become as if they 
were the garments ot God, thrown off in 
purple and gold along the sky.— Beecher. 
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Oysters 
By L. M. ANNABLE 
HERE are so many dainty ways of 
preparing oysters that one is sur- 
prised at the lack of variety upon many 
tables. The following recipes are rec- 
ommended to the ambitious housewife :-— 


Steamed Oysters 

Select an air-tight vessel, and in it place the 
required number of oysters, the upper shell 
downward so that the liquor will not run out 
when they are opened. Set over a pot of boil- 
ing water and cook until the shells open; twenty 
minutes is usually sufficient. Serve in a hot 
dish with salt and a bit of butter on each 
oyster 
Oyster Roll 

From a well baked, round loaf of bread cut 
the end and remove the soft part leaving a crust 
one-half inch thick. Make a rich oyster stew 
and fill the loaf with alternate layers of bread 
crumbs and oysters, replace the end of crust, 
glaze ‘the whole with beaten yolk of egg and 
place in oven for ten minutes. Serve very hot. 
Broiled Oysters with Pork 

String a hairpin-shaped wire with oysters 
and thin slices of pork, alternately. Fasten 
ends of wire in wooden handles or place in 
regular broiler. Cook twenty minutes and sea- 
son slightly with salt and pepper. 
Fricasseed Oysters 

Take a slice of raw ham —not smoked — cut 
in very thin slices and put into a saucepan with 
two-thirds pint of veal or chicken broth, the 
liquor from one quart oysters, one small onion, 
alittle chopped parsley, sweet marjoram and 
pepper. Simmer for twenty minutes and skim 
well. In one-third cup of milk mix one table- 
spoonful cornstarch, turn into hot liquor and add 
the oysters with one ounce of butter and a lit- 
tle salt. Boil ten minutes, remove oysters to a 
deep dish and stir into the broth one egg well 


beaten. Pour broth over the oysters and serve 
at once. 


Scrappel 
By L. MircH 
Scrappel is a delicious dish and may be kept 
for several weeks. 
Take the head, heart, and any lean scraps 


of pork and boil until the flesh slips easily 
from the bones. Remove the fat, gristle, and 
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bones, then chop fine. Set the liquid in which 
the meat was boiled aside until cold, take the 
cake of fat from the surface and return the 
liquid to the fire. When it boils, put in the 
chopped meat, season with salt and pepper. 
Let it boil again, and thicken with corn meal as 
in making mush. Cook an hour, pour into a 
long, deep pan and mold. For a breakfast dish 
cut scrappel into slices and fry brown. 


Some Tried Recipes 


By A. R. A. 

Dominoes 

These are nice for children’s parties. Bakea 
plain cake in thin sheets and cut into smaii 
oblong pieces the shape of dominoes, a trifle 
larger. Frost the top and sides. When the 
frosting hardens, draw the black lines and dots 
with asmall brush dipped in melted chocolate. 
Ginger Cookies 

One cup each of sugar, molasses, and butter, 
one egg, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in boiling water, mix like cooky 
dough, rather soft, and bake in a quick oven. 
Dried Apple Fruit Cake 

Soak three cups of dried apples over night 
in cold water enough to swell them, chop in 
the morning, and put them to stew with three 
cups of molasses ; stew until almost soft, add 
acup of seeded raisins, and stew a few min- 
utes more. When cold add three cups of flour, 
one cup of butter, three eggs, and a teaspoon- 
ful of soda; bake in a steady oven. ‘This will 
make two good-sized cakes. The apples will 
cook like citron, and the flavor be delicious. 
Raisins may be omitted. Spices may be added 
to suit the taste. It is a cheap, delicious cake. 
Plain Gingerbread 

One cup each of dark cooking molasses and 
of sour cream, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little warm water, a teaspoonful of salt 
and one heaping teaspoonful of ginger. Make 
about as thick as cup cake. Serve warm. 
Cornstarch Cake 

One cup each of butter and sweet milk, and 
half a cup of cornstarch, two cups each of 
sugar and flour, the whites of five eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, two even teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Flavor to taste and bake in 
gem tins. . 
Eggless Cookies 

Two cups of sugar, one cup each of milk and 
butter, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to roll. 
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Polly’s Chafing Dish 


It was the early evening gloom, 
The flickering taper’s yellow light 

Made golden shadows in the room, 
And on the table polished bright, 


When Polly, with her sibyl eyes — 
A sweeter lassie none could wish — 

Brewed in a way demurely wise 
Rich dainties in the chafing dish. 


Her frock was brave with furbelows, 
Such as in vignettes quaint we see, 
Of maids who ruffles donned and bows 

With witching arts of coquetry. 


A music weird the flames sang low, 
The dish seemed tiny caldron fine, 
Above the mimic fire’s soft glow 
Its antique silver all ashine. 


As in enchanted years of old 

Where philters steeped in mystic ‘way, 
By Circes fair, with locks of gold, 

Love potions yielding magic sway, 


So Polly, at the fall of night, 
With wondrous secret none may tell, 
Brewed her rare potions of delight, 
And charmed us with a fairy spell. 
— Home Journal. 


Chafing Dish Candies 
the cold weather, with its 
candy-making possibilities, the owner 
of a chafing dish, says Harper's Bazar, may 
add much to the pleasure of an evenmg en- 
tertainment, by the compounding of some 
delicious homemade candy. The chafing 
dish will prove the center of attraction and 
interest, and will supply the often-sought 
‘‘ something to do ’’ on a winter’s evening. 
Very delicious and easy to prepare in a 
chafing dish is a certain ‘+ brew ’’ of vanilla 
caramels. Put into the blazer two cupfuls 
of sugar, a cup of cream, and two generous 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir constantly to 
prevent scorching, until a little of the boil- 
ing liquid will turn toa firm paste if dropped 
in iced water. Remove from the fire, stir 
in two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract, and 
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beat hard for several minutes before turn- 
ing the mixture into buttered pans to cool. 
Mark off in squares. These are relished by 
people who like granulated or sugared cara- 
mels. 

Chocolate caramels with nuts may be pre- 
pared by cooking together in the blazer a 
pound of brown sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of grated chocolate, and half a cup of 
water. When the candy hardens in water, 
stir into it one tablespoonful of butter and 
a cup of chopped walnuts or hickory nuts. 
Beat hard and remove from the fire. Turn 
into pans and cut in squares. 

If a peanut molasses candy is desired it 
is well to have the peanuts prepared before- 
hand. This is done by. shelling, skinning, 
and splitting them, and putting a layer of 
them in the bottom of a greased pan. Put 
in the chafing dish a cup of genuine molas- 
ses, one of brown sugar, one tablespoonful 
of vinegar, and one of butter. Boil to- 
gether until the candy is crisp when tested 
in cold water ; add three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda, and pour the boil- 
ing candy over the peanuts. This taffy 
should be very cold before it is eaten, and 
to hasten this end the pans may be set out- 
side in the cold air, or, better, in the snow. 

A delicious maple sugar candy may also 
be made in the chafing dish. Break into 
very sinall bits a pound of maple sugar, and 
stir it into a cup of cream and one of milk 
mixed. Turn into the blazer and boil, 
stirring all the time to prevent scorching, 
until a little hardens in cold water. Now 
beat into the candy as many hickory-nut 
kernels as it will take and then turn out to 
cool. This may not look so pretty as 
smooth candy that can be cut into neat 
squares, but it makes up in palatableness for 
what it may lack in appearance. 
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No. 439— Prize Anagram 
Celebrated Objects and Places, Ancient and 
Modern. No.1 
Goop HovusekEEPING presents in this 
number the first of a series of three Ana- 
grams under the above title. which is self- 
explanatory. Each number in the series 
will be entirely independent of the others, 
and will have its distinctive list of prizes ; 
in addition to which, as will be observed, a 
very handsome reward will be given to the 
contestant sending in the first correct solu- 
tions of the entire series, thus enabling 
some one person to win two prizes in this 
contest, the other two First Prizes going to 
the ones whose lists come next in order. 
1 Alara in flags. 
2 My toes thieve a yell. 


A slave run cry. 

Betty F. Birdtug’s flageolet. 
§ Peter Walko Lyons. 
On note of the world. 


) 
3 Mack, convey me them kat hut. 


8 Come Louisa Trem. 
9 End of a heathen ghost roost. 
10 N. E. month of opera. 

11 Pin he pig syntax. 

12 Carnegie’s root bailiff. 

13 We fite for Ethel. 

14 Pry boil bins. 

15 A honest mute within. 

16 A light, open watch station. 
17 ©, the muffer room. 

18 Home blunt N. E. rum kiln. 
19 Hoodut French Cream. 

Boil rag for track. 

21 =A loafer spit on Hume. 

22 +A wine thy papa. 

23 My gift pad osprey. 

24 Black Page, Chumain. 

25 E., decline «+ grassy.”’ 

Good g. father’s end. 


27 ~Barett’s mongrel nag. 
28 Thung mentions woman. 
29 Play in sour farm. 

30° Under Gibralta. 

31 How u set it, he! he! 
32> U move us in Vt., U.S. 
33° Call the Miranda. 

34 Chaloa’s paint store. 

35 Agrarian sufu coin. 

36 U need, mum, a pin pole chair. 
37 Mab Whiton’s tongs. 

38 Move on, Trunn! 

39 Tubes of her sin. 

40 Tom Kua Union Tool. 
41 If Thwing fled cells. 

42 No oat lunches. 

43 N.S. Little Cigars. 

44 Ah! Ecru Tiles! 

45 Ruba dub, little Nell F. 
46 Pandora’s hoax far lie. 
47 Hon. Martin A. Lafpo. 
48 Good fre traction. 

49 Bews rebs at enmity. 

50 =D. choose soul stars. 


Three prizes will be awarded the success- 
ful contestants. In case no perfect lists are 
rendered, the prizes will be given to those 
most nearly correct : 

First Prize—The superb new historical 
work, Bismarck, THE MAN AND THE 
SratesMAN. Written and Dictated by 
Himself after His Retirement from Office. 
Two volumes, 8vo, gilt top, 87.50. A val- 
uable addition to any library. 

Second Prize—A SpanisH MAvser RIFLE 
—a valuable relic for patriotic decoration. 
This is one of the weapons surrendered by 
the Spanish army at Santiago, and after- 
wards sent to the United States Arsenal at 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Third Prize—X year’s subscription to 
Goop HouseKEEPING. 

Special Prize (for the entire series)—A 
GRAPHOPHONE. ‘This musical instrument 
is unrivaled for home entertainment, is sim- 


ple and perfect in operation. 


Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon Siquature Blank to be found on 
pege vi, must be siqued and firmly attached to the 
first sheet of each list entered in competition for the 
above prizes, or it will wot be considered, A simple 
inclosure of the oupou is not sufficient,as in that 
ease it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after 
the announcement of the awards. 

Those who have received a prize from this depart- 
ment within the last twelve months will not be en- 
titled to an additional prize for a year. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Prece- 
dence will be determined by date of postmark, 

Competition closes Saturday, March 4, at 6 p.m. 
Answers postinarked after that date and hour will 
be disqualified, 

All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop HotsekKEEPING, 
Springtield, Mass. 


Prize Puzzle Answer 


437. A Christmas Dinner. 
Anagram. 
Yeast roll shon flesh 


Pert Sue go turn E. L. Son or cut 


U. 


Shad sire 


So evil Serub me C. Y. C. Reel 


I spare best tat weed — Rest quiet fern 


Yearn crub scare 
Bill F. foe feet Some cash our U. M. 


© toss or age 


As a bet stoop Ted week 
Come Ted lotion soap 
So post head team 


b. sole his quad I soon blind E. ©. 


His limp plug dunned G. E. was nice 
Rather less cout Lily Jew en 
Peep pail Dart spice U. 
Cocoa meal cheer it C. 

Chew some weed tease Scent back serr 
Chef quest roe ore See cage she 
E. can see ham rice 
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Sangore Cheap yarn beds  U next dims 
Pears G. As an ban L. P. Peas 


E. F. cob flake C. 
Answer. 
Oysters on Half Shell. 


Green Turtle Soup Croutons 


Olives Cucumbers Celery Radishes 
Sweetbread Patties Queen Fritters 
Roast Goose 

Fillet of Beet 


Cranberry Sauce 
Mushroom Sauce 


saked Sweet Potatoes Delmonico Potatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Boiled Squash Boiled Onions 
English Plum Pudding — Wine Sauce 
Charlotte Russe Wine Jelly 
Apple Pie Custard Pie 
Chocolate Ice Cream 
Meadow Sweet Cheese Bent’s Crackers 
Roquefort Cheese 


American Cheese 


Sage Cheese 


Oranges Brandy Peaches Mixed Nuts 
Grapes jananas Apples 


Black Coffee 


The prizes to this puzzle, which was 
published in the December issue of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. have been awarded as 
follows : — 

First Prize — Prorie’s STANDARD 
TroRY OF THE UNrIrep Sratres— Mrs. A. 
Bb. Turner, Mount Savage, Md. 

Second Prize—Bany Hawk-Eyre CAMERA 
— Alice E. Mackintosh. 197 Elm street, 
Ilolyoke, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription to 
Goop Hovsekeepine — Mrs. E. W. Col- 
lins, 16 Day Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


The Hero of Erie 
THE Hero oF Erie (Oliver Hazard Perry). By 

James Barnes, author of Commodore Bain- 

bridge, etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 167 pages ; 

$1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In narrative form this absorbing volume 
recites some of the most graphic passages 
in American history, and portrays the char- 
acter and acts of one of the most valiant 
naval officers of any race or time. Begin- 
ning with the early experiences of young 
Perry as a boy, learning his life lesson from 
a father’s lips on the father’s ship, the 
reader goes briefly through the exciting 
events of his heroic career, enjoying a very 
full yet graphic description of the indomi- 
table battle on Lake Erie in which the still 
young commodore so notably distinguished 
himself. An interesting feature of the book 
is the reproduction of severai old-time en- 
gravings and plans. The book makes a 
timely and valuable addition to the «* Young 
Heroes of our Navy ”’ series. 

Bible Stories in Bible Language 
BIBLE SToRIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE. By Edward 

Tuckerman Potter. With an Introduction by 

the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. New 


Edition, illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 197 pages; $1. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The children for whom this book was 
originally prepared, forty years ago, are 
now past the middle age of manhood and 
womanhood, and their children or grand- 
children are upon the stage of action. Let 
us hope that the children of to-day will 
find the new illustrated edition, now sent 
forth, as interesting and instructive as was 
the original to their fathers and mothers. 
The plan is a worthy one. First and last 
a great many persons have undertaken to 
‘‘improve’’ the Bible stories by choosing 
other words in which to tell them; but 
these various attempts have had their brief 
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day and passed into forgetfulness, while the 
clear, strong, inspiring language of the 
Bible itself has held its place as a model of 
diction, and the stories which it enshrines 
have gone down from generation to genera- 
tion. Beginning with the Garden of Eden, 
and closing with the First Martyr, fifty- 
three of these stories are here gathered, 
embracing those which naturally appeal to 
the child. In this form they should largely 
stimulate study of the Book of Books. 


The Hiawatha Primer 
THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Florence Holbrook, 
Principal of Forestville School, Chicago. With 
colored and plain illustrations. Cloth, 147 pages, 
75 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This little book is dedicated ‘to the 
many children who have yet to unlock the 
storehouse of the world’s great literature,”’ 
‘¢in the hope that it may serve them as one 
of many keys.’ The compiler’s idea has 
been well carried out in selecting such por- 
tions of Longfellow’s great poem as will 
most deeply interest the child, and the art- 
ist has given faithful supplement in the 
illustrations, of which eight are full-page 
colored pieces, nicely printed. 


Belinda —And Some Others 
BELINDA — AND SomME OTHERS. By Ethel Maude. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library, No. 234. 
-aper, 236 pages; 50 cents. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 


This novel tells the story of a family of 
four sisters and two brothers, an uncle in 
South Africa, a vicar, a doctor, and other 
well-drawn characters ; not to forget Jinks, 
the family dog, whose «* development ceased 
when he was too large for any of the small 
breeds, and too small for any of the large 
breeds.’’ There is an abundance of bright- 
ness and humor about the story, well fitting 
it for a casual reading at odd moments, or 
for breaking the gloom of a cheerless day. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES 


C Last Quarter, 2d. 0h. 24m. P.M. FEBRUARY, 1899 17d. 3h. 52m. A.M. 


@New Moon, 10d. 4h. 31m. A.M. 


What though the brooks are all fettered 
By the bonds of the Frost King bold? 
What care has the life snow-sheltered — 
A covering not to be bettered 
While winter continues its hold? 


Mon 


Tue 


Mercury in Aphelion. 
Conjunction of Jupiter and the 
Moon. 


Conjunction of Uranus and the 
Moon. 


Conjunction of the Moon with Sat- 
urn and Venus. 


Moon in Perigee. Conjunction of 
Mercury and the Moon. 


Mercury, greatest elongation west. 


Moon runs high. 


Conjunction of Neptune and the 
Moon. 


Moon in Apogee. Conjunction of 
Mars and the Moon. 


Jupiter stationary. 


Sun and Uranus in quadrature. 


Conjunction of Venus and the Sun. 
Mars stationary. 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


OFull Moon, 2h. 9h. 16m. A.M. 


Quotation from Emerson. 


The clear atmosphere of midwinter brings 
out vividly the beauties of star, planet, and 
constellation. In the southern heavens is the 
great figure of Orion, marked by tie three stars 
which form his belt. To the north and west 
from Orion is Taurus, with the red star Aldeb- 
aran. Taurus is in the circle of the Zodiac, 
the path which the sun follows in his annual 
journey through the heavens. Along this circle 
of the Zodiac or plane of the Ecliptic are also 
to be found the planets which constitute the 
evening and morning stars. Our calendar for 
this month has been planned to encourage and 
guide in the study of these bodies. 


Mercury on the Ist is in Aphelion, that is, at 
the greatest distance from the sun in his orbit. 
On the 9th the moon and Mercury are in con- 
junction, or in the same quarter of the heavens. 
As the moon is new at this time in the month, 
we must look for the planet Mercury in the 
west after sunset. The best time for seeing 
this planet will be on March 24. 


Mars, the red planet of war, is evening star 
this month. On the 2lst the moon and Mars 
are seen together, and at the same time the 
moon is in apogee, that is, at her greatest dis- 
tance from the earth. 


Anyone who looks towards the eastern 
horizon just before sunrise will be well re- 
warded. Low down, near the sky line, is 
Venus, but little diminished from her greatest 
brilliancy of January 5; a little higher up is 
Saturn, and near the meridian Jupiter, the 
greatest of the planets, though by reason of his 
distance he does not shine with the brightness 
of Venus. By following the eastward motion 
of the moon in her orbit, her successive con- 
junctions with these planets may be noted. On 
the 3d, in her last quarter, the moon is near the 
position of Jupiter, and on the 6th she is in 
touch with Saturn and Venus. 


When these planets have been located, the 
ecliptic has also been found, for it lies practi- 


. cally in the line joining the planets. 
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Editor and Publisher. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


Contributions. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING desires to secure for pub- 
lication the best thoughts of all who join with it 
in seeking *‘ the higher life of the household.” All 
contributions received will be promptly read, and 
if not available will be at once returned if stamps 
for that purpose are enclosed. 

No consideration can be given to manuscript 
illegibly written, those rolled for sending, or re- 
quiring radical * editing.”” Accepted articles are 
in all cases subject to such editorial revision as 
may be deemed necessary. 


Subscription Price, $1.0) a year; 10 cents a month, 
by mail, at news agencies, and on news stands. 


Date of Publication, Goop HouseEKEEPING will 
henceforth be published on the first day of each 
month, being mailed to reach all of its subscrib- 
ers, as well as appearing on the news-stands, on 
that day. 


Remittances should’ be sent by check, draft, ex- 
press order, or P. O. money-order, payable to 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Bank notes should be 
sent by registered letter. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When change of address is 
ordered, both the old and new address must 
be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscrip- 
tions unless the request is accompanied with 
stam). 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING stopped at the expiration of 
their subscription must notify us to that effect ; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have 
it continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is conducted exclusively “In 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold,” and is widely quoted by both press 
and public as * The best household magazine 
published.” 


Advertisers will find Goop HovuseKEEVING a most 
excellent medium for all goods, articles, and 
matters pertaining to household use, as each 
number not only goes into the family circle, 
where it is read and re-read, but being preserved 
for future reference, often loaned, and coming 
to the notice of many interested and thoughtful 
people, has an infinitely greater value than the 
periodical which is once hastily read and then 
cast aside. Card of rates to any address on 
request. 


Agents. One good canvasser is wanted in every 
community to secure subscriptions for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. At its reduced price a large 
club should go to every post office in the coun- 
try. Aliberal cash commission allowed those 
acting as agents. 


Address all correspondence, *‘Goop HoUusEKEED- 
ING, Springfield, Mass.,”’ indicating on the wrapper 
the department for which intended, as ** Advertis- 
ing,” “Subscription,” * Editorial,” ete. 


The Waste of Time 


Bourdaloue, dying. cried: ++ My God, I 
have wasted life. It is only just that Thou 
shouldst recall it!*’* So cried Bourdaloue as 
he was dying, and so has cried many a soul 
as the end of life has drawn near. All 
about us men and women are wasting life. 
Days, months, years of opportunity have 
been allowed to slip away; and what might 
have been a fruitful living has proved to be 
a mere barren existence. 

Opportunity! Oh, that we might grasp 
it, never to let go! Are there not other 
days ? asks the idle. No: to-day is all we 
have; the morrow is not ours. 

,arents can have no holier, higher mis- 
sion in life than to preach and live the great 
truth that he who squanders time squanders 
life, for ++ that is the stuff life is made of.”’ 
Who is there that has not looked back to 
the days of youth with a feeling almost of 
bitterness at the failure of parent or guard- 
ian to properly impress the value of time ? 
Youth has nothought concerning this great 
economy. The impulse is seldom to wish 
and seek to make the most of the hours as 
they pass: too often the anxiety is that the 
years of early life, which seem so long and 
slow in passing, shall give way to the years 
of young manhood or young womanhood. 
The very act of waiting seems so inexpressi- 
bly tedious ! 

Ah! mistaken child — mistaken parent 
that does not sense the opportunity and 
need of the child. Those are the all im- 
portant hours when the arming and equip- 
ping for life’s battle is to be done. When 
the mind is to be stored and disciplined ; 
when habits are to be formed which more 
or less inexorably will hold sway through 
all the later years. 

The coming of manhood or of woman- 
hood is a consummation not to be sought, 
but to be dreaded and shrunk from, unless 
one is ready for its coming —- prepared to 
put away the childish things, and the things 
of youth, taking the duties and delights of 
the riper years, fitted for their assumption, 
and trained for their efficient discharge. 
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Making the Best of Things 
HIS world is a slippery old ice pond. 
The ice is thin in many places known 
and marked Dangerous,’’ and in many 
other places not suspected till the crackle 
and crash that announce disaster. The ice 
is covered with motley crowds, too: a few 
of them beautifully provided with glitter- 
ing skates of the latest fashion. others ill- 
mounted on obsolete runners, and most of 
them quite skateless. The first sort con- 
sider themselves an aristocracy of wealth, 
and wear a supercilious manner; the mid- 
dle class are strained two ways between 
envy of the higher caste and scorn of the 
lower; the skateless mass is burdened with 
a twofold envy. 

Now, there are scions of wealth who feel 
ill at ease on their nickeled steel, and floun- 
der about with glumness and envy of the 
skateless crew ; there are middle class pleas- 
ure hunters that take no joy of their old 
skates, because they are old; there are poor 
folk that grow black at heart and surly, 
cursing their lot, and hating their luckier 
fellowmen. These are Pessimists. 

Then there are certain of the uppermost 
class that rejoice in their advantages, and 
use them to the full; there are middle class 
skaters that cut such hilarious didos with 
their rusty old steels, that all who see grow 
also happier in the contagion of mirth 
(which is the most catching of diseases) : 
there are paupers, too, who, having no 
skates at all, yet slide on their shoe-soles 
and snowball, and joke and langh with 
envy of no man. And these belong to the 
choicest aristocracy of the world, the great 
Brotherhood of Those that Make the Best of 
Things Mundane — B. T. M. B. T. M. 
For short, people call them Optimists. 

The Pessimists are so glum in their pros- 
perity that when they meet the inevitable 
slip-up that comes to every man, they have 
no reserve of misery left to draw on. And 
that is their chiefest grief: that they can- 
not be unhappier. 

But when the Optimist comes a cropper, 
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and his heels aspire towards heaven while 
his head whacks the ice, the Optimist will 
be as glad as he can that he saw such 
myriads of stars, he will see the fun of his 
ambitious heels, and, while he rubs his aches 
and bruises, he will laugh at the thought of 
the ridiculous picture he must have made. 

There is, indeed, no finer or higher sci- 
ence in life, no science so worth cultivation, 
as the science of making the best of things. 
It consists of a threefold activity: making 
ourselves better; bettering the things and 
people about us: making the best of people 
and things as they are. 

The improvement of ourselves and the 
bettering of our neighbors are matters to be 
discussed elsewhere than here; unless one 
might pause to observe that the light and 
warmth of happiness are as necessary to 
spiritual health and growth as sunlight and 
pure air to physical wholesomeness. 

In the first place, it is barl economy, bad 
selfishness, bad hygiene, to fret over the 
ills of life, because not all the worry in the 
world will ward off an impending ill, any 
more than all the thinking in the world will 
add a cubit toa man’s stature. One might 
paraphrase Shakespeare’s Cesar, and say 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should 
mope, 

Seeing that grief, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come. 

As +scowards die many times before their 
death," so the Pessimist, by anticipation 
and retrospection, multiplies his sorrows by 
three. The Optimist, feeling that he can- 
not entirely escape misfortune, and cannot 
at all foretell it, proceeds to dismiss it from 
his mind till it comes, and to let the dead 
past bury it when it has gone. 

Then, too, there is one respect in which 
grief is joy’s best partner: without its sharp 
contrast pleasure would soon become one 
unmitigated bore, one hopeless pain. The 
dissonances of music save it from monotony 

and enhance its concords. The deep shad- 
ows of Rembrandt’s paintings give the quiet 
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glow of their higher lights a greater bril- 
liance than all the gaudy yellows and reds 
of pictures without heavy shadow. 


But this praise of the usefulness of grief 
must not be understood to be a praise of its 
beauty : for in its essence misfortune is ugly. 
The perverted minds that make a luxury of 
their ills, gloat over their diseases, and cul- 
tivate invalidism, are making a bad matter 
worse. They are very different from those 
unfortunates who are hopelessly helpless, 
and yet make the sick room a garden of 
sweet resignation and cheer, and who look 
from their windows with no bitterness of 
envy for the free people outside. 

These latter are indeed making the best 
of things. In their humblest ways they 
belong beside Walter Raleigh writing a his- 
tory of the world in his prison cell, and 
Ludwig van Beethoven, who would not 
grow mute because he went deaf. 


If one only makes a habit, a business, of 
hunting the good side of life, of searching out 
the merriment of existence even with a 
microscope if necessary, he will grow so 
much stronger, so much fatter, and so 
much happier that it is wonderful that 
so many people should so industriously 
make themselves lean and sour and miser- 
able, unwelcome to themselves and to all 
their neighbors, by a determined effort to 
take life cynically, bitterly, even spitefully. 

The air itself is not more general about 
the earth than fun, which is free to every 
soul that will open lungs to it; which in- 
vests all life down to its smallestcranny. If 
one does not find it and grow broad-chested 
and rosy-cheeked breathing it in, he has 
only himself to blame. 


But it must be remembered that making 
the best of things does not mean the re- 
fusal to take life seriously: it does not 
mean that one should go about grinning 
like a zany, tittering at church and snicker- 
ing at funerals. That is not to be happy, 
but to be silly. 


One of the most needful of practices is 
the habit of living not for the moment 
only, but for next year, for old age, for the 
day of death, and for the life that comes 
even afterthat. It is possible to enjoy every 
moment in such a manner that one is left 
the betterand the wiser for the next. To 
make the best Best of things is to enjoy 
the wealth of the hour, to lay up gladden- 
ing memories of the yesterdays and en- 
riched possibilities for the to-morrows. 
The science of life, in short, consists in 
living constructively. 


By way of postscript, let it be added that 
one of the chief necessities for making the 
best of things, is to make the best of those 
who do not make the best of things. For, 
after all that self-cultivation and self-re- 
pression can do, it is inevitable that a large 
part of humanity should be unable to over- 
come their inborn tendencies or the effects 
of their misfortunes, enough to be always 
or ever optimists. These unfortunates 
should not be harried by your own preach- 
ing or nagged by your rebukes, but permit- 
ted to live their lives their own way and 
eased in their pessimism. Too much sun- 
shine is not good for weak eyes. 

Nor should one’s own optimism, his own 
good luck, or his own cheery attitude to his 
own misfortune kill off his appreciation of 
the miseries of others, or that saintliest of 
human attributes, sympathy. 

The main duty of us worldlings is to 
cultivate each his own nature toward its 
best, its kindliest, and its happiest, and, in 
so far as we attempt bettering our neigh- 
bors, to do it considerately and wisely, not 
forgetting the beams in our own eyes. 

It may not be possible to raise figs from 
a thistle weed ; but it is sublimely possible 
to improve the quality of the weed. And 
even the thistle can put forth a flower of 
such beauty and strength that a noble peo- 
ple have taken it for their national emblem. 
It is not possible to live without encounter- 
ing varied trials; it is possible, by bravely 
meeting and overcoming them, to lighten 
and brighten life’s pathway. 
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Johnsen 


Long the way and weary; 
Chill the wint’ry air; 

Life holds prospect dreary, 
Filled with toil and care. 
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